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Patrick Henry, 44 


He doesn’t wear 
satin knee britches 
and pumps with 
big, shiny silver 
buckles. There’s 





no powdered peri- 
wig on his head as was common in 
colonial days. 

-atrick Henry of 1944, and there 
are millions of him today, is out there 
on the field of sports. His periwig is 
likely to be a football helmet, a base- 
ball cap or a thick thatch of unruly 
hair. And his love of liberty may be 
expressed in sharp drives, in back- 
hands or in base hits. 

Perhaps you haven't thought of it 


this way, but in our American com- 


petitive sports you have the finest ex- 
hibition of Democracy in Action since 
the days of the immortal patriot, 
Patrick Henry. 

As these free-born youth of America 
meet in our vigorous combative sports 
they develop the initiative, courage 
and self-confidence of free men. They 
experience the privilege of unshackled 
ambition—of going as far as their 
strength, speed and skill can take 
them—without fear or favor. They 
learn the true meaning of independ- 
ence, with due regard for the rights of 
others. 

This is Democracy at work—the 
true American way—enjoyed in the 
U. S. A. as in no other land in the 


world today. And you may be mighty 
certain of this: these American youth 


of ours—who live and breathe Democ- 





racy on our fields of competitive sports 
—will never willingly yield this free- 
dom of action—this freedom to fight 
for any goal to which they aspire. 

As mature men—our future leaders 
in business, industry, science and gov- 
ernment, they will form a mighty 
barrier, millions strong, against which 
any form of radicalism—any form of 
regimentation which seeks to under- 
mine the American Way of Democracy 
—will beat in vain. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co 
Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 

















“This is a fan letter about our silent Servel’” 


writes CA a QeWer soon to appear im “TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST,” @ Paramount Picture 





OCTOBER, 





1944 


“if | wrote ads,” says Brian Donlevy, “I'd say that the 
Servel Gas Refrigerator was the refrigerator you hear about 
—but never hear. Ours never makes a noise, never needs 
fixing.”’ Today two million owners know that Servel is the 


different refrigerator . . . the one with no moving parts in 
its freezing system to wear and need repairs. 





Our piant is 100 per cent on war work today, making parts 
for America’s planes and guns. We have made some refrig- 
erators, but the Army and Navy need them. That’s be- 
cause Servel is the one refrigerator that can go where the 
fighting is hot—or anywhere else in the world. After the 
war we’ll make more Servels—and even better-looking ones. 





More new home comforts wil! carry the Serve! name. One 
will be the Servel All-Year Air Conditioner. It will heat 
homes in winter, cool them in summer—keep proper 
humidity all year round. We had this product ready before 
the war, and units are installed in hundreds of homes right 
now ... and proving more than satisfactory. 





The Servel Gas Refrigerator was first announced by your 
own Gas Company. And that’s where new Servel products 
will be introduced. If you plan to modernize your home 
after the war, your Gas Company can help you now. 
Meanwhile, Uncle Sam offers you a wonderful way to save 
for home improvements— War Bonds and Stamps. 
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American Plan Eu.) European Plan RM 
(3) Summer; (W) Winter 


CANADA 


KEY (Am.) 
Rotary Meets; 





A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


NTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 
Canada—General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
t.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Edward 
meets 


nt. —Prir 
Rotary Monday 


Int.—King Edward 


TION VERNON G. 


CARDY 


DIREC 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER, 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excelient service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mer. Rates Eu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 
ARIZONA 

TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 le 
rooms, J. M, Procter, Manager Rates Summe $3-$10 
Winter, $5-$815. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 





tn Fan Franctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, Genera! Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 





SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent ulsine 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











WASHINGTON, D.C. 





FLORIDA 


MIAM!I-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. L110 S. EB 2nd st M t 
high class family hotel catering to refined t 2 
blocks from down town, W. Earle Spencer, Ma r 
GEORGIA 

ATLANTA..-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel L. L. Tucker 
Jr., Res, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30 


ILLINOIS 








COMFORT 
CUISINE 
CONVENIENCE 


PALMER HOUSE 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
Sinden, gives som 
luncheon on Teenie, 12:18 


AD | LAMLESS 









































LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
‘ direct Dinkler Hotels John J. O'Leary Vice- 
Pre & Mer Rates Eu. $3.00 up RM We 12:15, 
MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
$ air litioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Ne I Messick, General Manager. RM Friday, 12:15. 
MISSOURI 





Ir it's convenience you're 
missin’ —Then stop wishin’ 
Enjoy the central location of 


—— 
— 


hotel WsONNOX % fous 
A.r-conditioned Noiseprooted 


For the complete 

rest you need, sleep 

in cool comfort at 
HOTEL 


“Moaufair 


SAINT LOUIS 
Air-conditioned 




















Noiseprooted 




















‘ ’ 
Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 





HOTEL EAST 21s? STREET 


from $4 single 
from $6 double 


GRAMERCY) 
PARK 














NEW YORK CITY——-PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 
st near Fifth Ave 
1000 r« 


14 East 28th 
Rotarians receive special attention. 
»0ms with bath from $2.50, George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th 
A Hl 


Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 









NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels Ww 
Black i Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon 1:00 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—-“4OTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's targest 1000 
1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


rooms 
conditioned 


PENNSYLVANIA 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS 


known around the world 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES E. TODD, 
Manager 



















TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS——-HOTEL PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’' 625 rooms with Dath, downtown loca- 


tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE RorTaRian 


‘No Substitute’ a Good Picture 
Says VirGINta ROBINSON 
Executive 
Memphis Youth Service Council 
Memphis, 


Secretary 


Tennessee 

I want to take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation for There's 
No Substitute for a Father, by Daniel H 
Boone [August RoTARIAN]. The articte 
gives a splendid word picture of our 
work. Its value is evidenced in the nu 
merous requests that we have received 
for additional information. 


Don't Forget Blue Cross 
Reminds C. Rurus Rorem, Director 
Hospital Service Plan Commission 
Chicago, Illinois 
I believe both Dr. 
and Dr. Edward H. Cary [Compulsory 
Health Insurance?, debate-of-the-month 
for August] dismiss too lightly the a 
complishments of the community-spon 
nonprofit Blue Cross Plans for 


Michael M. Davis 


sored, 


hospital protection, which concentrate 
upon the catastrophic and most easily 
insurable phase of sickness costs. They 


are a pattern from which more compre 
hensive care can be designed. 
The Plans are not 
of private insurance, but are a 
ernmental form of social insurance. They 
represent a public service without pub- 
They use individual lead- 
rely upon individual 


a form 
nongov- 


Blue Cross 


lic compulsion. 
ership, but do not 
profit. 

Medical care is not a private commod 
withheld from those unable to 
essentially a public 
which, through the ages, has been avail 
able to all according to their 
rather than to their ability to pay 

Nonprofit, voluntary activity permits 
the use of local and personal responsi- 
bility in a program of national health 
service. It is this characteristic which 
has carried Blue Plans far ahead 
of all other experiments in health-serv- 


itv to be 
pay It is service 


needs 


Cre SS 
ice distribution. 


‘John Q’ Will Pay Health Bill 

Holds JoHN Woop, Rotarian 

Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 

Radford, Virginia 

I note in the Compulsory Health In- 
surance? debate [August ROTARIAN] Dr. 
Edward H. Cary’s statement to the ef- 
fect that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
calls for a tax of 6 percent of wages of 
employees and an additional tax of 6 
percent on pay rolls for the support of 
the proposed program. 

What interests me is the question as 
to where the employer will get the 
money with which to pay his pay-roll 
tax. It would seem to me that unless 
he had some sleight-of-hand process of 
creating money, he would have to get it 
through an added price for his product, 
in which event it would seem that poor 
old John Q. Public would eventually 
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e entire bill. Miracles may 
sssiblv Brother John could 
most likely it would be the 





in his life. | 
ng-suffering but inarticulate | 
vn as Mr. Consumer is, | 

I ich mistaken, doing just 


eniovment of the confused 
involved social-security and 


nsurance. If he wears socks, 


e—and he does sometimes— 


t have to pay the amounts 
yinner, the weaver, the whole- 


the retailer have ‘“contrib- 


> Does he not discover that he has 





ese four separate accumulated 
addition to his own? And | 

xes are by no means all. 
e. as we should be, interested in 
looking to the betterment 
conditions, but might we not 
e thought to the possibility of 
.eficiaries having to bear the 
of the project? There is no 

{ . passing for them. 


Footnoting Health Insurance 
g ELL OLT, Rotarian 


inderson College 





son. Indiana 
much interested in the 
te-of-the-month, ¢ ompulsory 





..With an attractive, depend- 


—-- 


I? ance? The greatest argu- 
i ~ 
mpulsory health insurance - hl d d ; | 
, need on the part of those abié, modern ang economica 
e not now taken care of I think 
are interested in seeing 
ea insurance established are 





ts being made a political foot- 


ense of the word 


tion and the reactions of 





Ame an Medical Association 
e ¢ < nged to working out some- WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 
ructive that ill be accept- 
e medical profession and still Gas Mueller equipment One of the deepest satisfactions of owning a 
ealt surance This includes gas-fired ° ° _ . 
meat 5 ee, |: ae rage home is true heating comfort. To make certain 


winter air conditioners, 
gravity furnaces, and boil- that you enjoy it, insist on a complete Mueller 


Most physicians would be better f ; hea 
a ; ers tor steam or not water, ° 
as well under the social system ,.. made by a company with an 87-year 


with private practice 


record of heating progress . . . and selected from 
a complete line that assures you of exactly the 


Pe 


ople Want Family Homes 


; aui , wie © Mueller affe 
Instete ¥. 3. Gesuan, Rotarten right equipment for your needs. ¢ Mueller offers, 


) Secretary from one dependable source, furnaces and winter 


d Country Planning Assn. air conditioners for homes of every size, type, 





Welwyn Garden City, England fictle 
7 / ; and price range (old or new) .. . specifically de- 


ave an inward whoop of joy when { e a woe , ‘ . 
Rotarian S. R. De Boer’s criticism Oil Just the right size signed for the fuel of your choice . . . good-look- 
eee and type for your me, sap? es . : 
It Over, May Rotarian] of the home, in the complete ing, efficient. ¢ This is an important investment 
es printed i y article ‘itai lle : : Ses ‘ ‘ , 
arin ah phegena: Ds tn my article Byvta Ak Mueller oil-fired line. that deserves careful consideration. It’s not too 
Rebuild Better [April issue]. I did | 


soon to investigate! Write now for free booklet. 


“Tear out and macl coupon 


choose those pictures, and he is 
they do not agree with my article. 





But let me add a line or two in friendly 
: SF dae " C-8A 
correction of his impression that Euro- ae a aan were ee 4 
ind Western Americans are differ- L. J. MUELLFR FURNACE COMPANY | 
ent rts of animals and act ept widelv | I 2050 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
different home standards. % I Please send me ‘The New Trend in Home Furnace | 
i: wed : oe ? | Design, also literature describing furnaces for 
\ll the evi lence, in Britain and on the | Coal Complete selec- i 0 Gas Oil C Coal Gas Boilers | 
pean Continent, shows that what tion of coal-fired q Name | 
v0 percent of people would like, if they winter airconditionersand 
} t 3¢ 3 . : ‘ avity f -¢. includi P+ { Address : | 
could get it, is a family home, with back, &favity furnaces, including , ic 
le, and front gardens. Actually in special stoker-tired model <4) y (..) State —— | 


britain, even in the large cities, the 
eat majority of houses have back and 
ont yards. Between wars, when 4% 
lion houses were built, the majority a 
side yards as well. There is now A 

me opposition to the semidetached 
HEATING AND WINTER AIR CONDITIONING 


louse, Coming [Continued on page 48] 
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$1 2-50 


to 


$1 5.00 


Some Styles Higher 






Worn by men who pride them 


selves on knowing values . . . sold 


by stores famous for fitting skill 


Shoemahers Jince 1875 
MASSACHUSETTS 





BROCKTON 62 ° 


PITY THE POOR 


OFFICE BOY! 


Tension Envelopes 
seal easily and stay 
sealed. Office boys 
finish quicker ... mail 
gets out faster..letters 
and enclosures arrive 
in perfect condition. 


Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP 





NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
DES MOINES 14, IOWA* KANSAS CITY 6, MO." 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co, 


How Club Service Works 


A 


/ Ye = 
ALITTLE LESSON YN ROTARY | 





IN DEVELOPING a strong Rotary 
Club the Club Service Committee has a 
than 
unless it be the Club officers. 


greater opportunity any other 


group 

Its responsibilities for building and 
maintaining a congenial, representative 
attractive 


membership, for 


and for aiding both members 


arranging 
programs 
and the community to a better under- 
Rotary’s and 


challenging. 


standing of purpose pro- 


gram are most 


Because of these manifold duties, the 


Rotary 


vice Committee of most 
Clubs finds it 


Club Se 


wise to delegate respansl- 


bility to several sub-Committees which, 
in large Clubs, may consist of three o1 
more men and in small Clubs of but one 
mal Here, in any case, is the area of 
Club activity which the Club Service 


Committee and its sub-Committees seek 

to COVe! 
ittendance—Rotary emphasizes atten- 

that in ¢ 


der to become a true Rotarian a member 


dance because it recognizes ! 


must experience the fellowship and close 

contact obtained only at the weekly 
e¢ 

hip—One of the most satisfy 

g thing i Rotarian gets out of his 

membership in a Rotary Club is fellow 

ship It is the duty of this sub-Com 


mittee to see that wholehearted fellow 


th t 


ship is developed and sustained; lat 
it embraces not only Club members, but 

Oo visitors, making them feel at home. 

Program—The Program Committee is 
in charge of the execution of the pro 
g1 plan and gives immediate supe! 
vision to the actual presentation of the 
program 

Classification and Members! p—The 
principle of membership by classifica 


one of the fundamental bases 
\ Rotary Club should present 
tion of the business and pro- 


tion Is 
of Rotary. 
a ¢ ) e¢ 
fessional life of the community. 

Rotary 
and carries into effect plans (1) 
undet 


Information—This Committee 
dev is¢ 
to give the members adequate 
tanding of their privileges and respon- 


sibilities and (2) to give them informa 


tion about Rotary, its history, Objects, 
| and activities. 

Public Information—A very important 
service that the Club Service Committee 
renders is to see that the public is prop 
Rotary Interna 
as to the local 


about 
and 


er] informed 
tional in general, 
Club in particular. 

Results do not stop at Club bounda- 
ries. Rotarians who learn the meaning of 
the ideal of service in the Club itself 
later give it expression in their business 
and professional relationships, in their 
community contacts, and by developing 
a more intelligent understanding in re- 
gard to international relations. 

* * * 

Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 
Rotary’s magazine published 
A year’s sub- 


TARIA, 
monthly in that language. 
scription in the Americas is $1.50. 


Rotary clu 
Inte 


mejores oportunidades j 


EN EL desarrollo de un 


vigoroso el Comite de Regimen 
cuenta con 


cualquier otro grupo, excepcion hec! 
de los directores del club. 

Sus responsabilidades en la formaci 
y conservacion de un personal de soci 
unido; en la 


representativo \ prepara 


cion de programas interesantes y en la 
ayuda, 
como a la sociedad en general, para q 


comprendan 


tanto a los miembros del cl 


mejor los propositos Vy el 
programa de Rotary son de lo mas e 
muladoras. 

Como consecuencia de estas mult 
ples obligaciones los Comités de Régi 
mayoria de los Ro 


men Interior de la 


tary clubs hallan juicioso delegar 1 


ponsabilidades en varios subcomite 
que en clubes grandes pueden estar it 
individuos, 


En uno u 


tegrados por tres O mas 
en los pequenos, por un solo. 
otro caso, éste es el campo de actividad 
Comité de Régimen Interio 


sus subcomités tratan de atender: 


que el 


isistencia- espe ial aten 


cion a la asistencia porque reconoce que 


Rotary da 


para que el socio del club se convierta 


en rotario verdadero necesita participa 
trato frecuent 


del companerismo y del 


que se obtlene solo en las reuniones 
manales 
Algo de lo mas sat 


pe yr 


C'o? ipanerisno— 
obtiene 
Club 


de este subcon 


factorio que el rotario 


miembro del Rotary es el co: 


panerismo Es deber 
preocuparse de que se desarrolle y 


mantenga un ambiente de companer! 


mo cordial; que éste abarque, no so 
mente a los socios del club, sino tamb 
a los visitantes, para que se sienta 
como en Su Casa. 

Programa—El subcomité de prograt 
tiene a su cargo la ejecucion del plan 
programas y bajo su inmediata vigilan- 


cia el desarrollo de dichos programas 


Clasi ieaciones y Soc i0s—E] sisten 
de clasificaciones es una de las bases 
El Rota 


ransve 


fundamentales de Rotary. 
club debe ofrecer una seccién 
sal de la vida profesional y de negocios 
de la localidad. 

Informacion Rotaria—Este subcomité 
formula y ejecuta planes (1) para dat 
a los socios ideas apropiadas de sus 
responsabilidades y (2) 
Suministrarles informacion 


historia, propositos, 


privilegios y 
para acerca 
de Rotary, su sus 
actividades. 
Piiblica 
vicios importantes que brinda el Comit 
de Régimen Interior es ver que el pi 
blico se mantenga debidamente informa- 
do acerca de Rotary, en general, y del 
Rotary club local, en particular. 

Los resultados no se limitan al seno 
del club. Los rotarios que aprenden e! 
significado del ideal de servicio dentro 
del club le dan mas tarde aplicacién en 


alcance y 


Informacion -U'no de los ser- 


en sus profesiones, en 
sus sociales y en la adqul 
sicion de una mas inteligente compren- 
sién de las relaciones internacionales. 


sus negocios y 


relaciones 
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[oxtont of Your UARANE ... Ps 


Boston-born, Hersert W. Hines studied 
at Harvard, Berlin, and Chicago univer 
sities (his Ph.D. is from the last), found 
time during his student days to escort 
many youth groups to overseas countries 














Home-Front Problems for conferences and travel, then began 
- the first of several pas- a 
Our Institutes Are International....Herbert W. Hines..... 7 seumtes as a Gantint clar 
Books for Everyone..............- John T. Frederick..... 30 gyman. For his present 
. . . . rK—assisting Distric 
Eight Searching Questions.........Symposium ......... 32 hake i res . es ~ 
¥ ~4 Ss ana Ola , 
Clubs to organize and 
: sponsor Institutes of 
Business Problems International Under- 
. ’ ’ standing that cosmo- 
Keep Business ‘On Course’........Adolfo Ibanez B. ..... 13 aie Ratbrpe pts ne , 
Bretton Woods: an Elucidation..... Phil S. Hanna........ 14 stands him in good " 
; as - "ta ines 
Who'll Get the ‘Surpluses’?........A. G. Mezerik........ 26 stead. He is the father 
What's Become of—?....... Kee Wee Julietta K. Arthur. ..... 29 oF SF CUTETOR, Capt SONS ONS twe Cauge 
p . ters, nine of whom are in the service (the 
Peeps at Things to Come..........Hilton Ira ye 35 tenth is too young). He is a Rotarian at 
S *j rfhle ] 
Springfield, Illinois. 
PHIL S. Hanna, Chicago Daily News 
Youth Problems columnist and former Chicago Rotarian, 
is well qualified to interpret things finan- 
Christmas at Guadalcanal..... ....Frontispiece ......... 6 cial. After six years in banking he en 
Plain Truths about the ‘N.P.s’.......M. J. Farrell.......... 19 tered journalism in 1921, and was editor 
P of the Chicago Journal of Commerce from 
ge) Sf IS ine > SS 36 cont tx sean, ; spice aarti 
Youth Finds Its Place in Clinton.... The Scratchpad Man.. 42 Prominent in Chilean affairs, ADoLFo 
IBANEZ B. is president of the Central 
Chamber of Commerce of Chile, once 
On Understanding Nations served in the national Cabinet as Minister 
of Development. He represented his na- 
Plain Words to the German People. . Thomas Mann ....... 8 tion at the recent Conference of the Com- 
Sam Higginbottom of India........ William F. McDermott 10 — = ae ye Amer 
i & ican Jevelopment in 
Canada Can Support 100,000,000 New York. He is a San- 
45 os seep ededs vies .... Stephen Leacock ..... 16 tiago Rotarian. 






Frep B. BarRTON, now 


Jerusalem Has a Rotary Club...... Fred B. Barton........ 20 


. . . a war correspondent for 
Paraguay—Land of Rivers........ Pictorial ............. 22 


both the U.S. Army and 
ee ee Navy, was a scout bal- 
. aL loonist in World War I. 
-  & 

Pa! Ty Later he managed a 
chain grocery, worked 
in editorial and public- 
ity fields, has written several books. 
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Christmas at Guadalcanal 





Photo: Acme 


Remember this picture? It proves the truth of the old Chinese saying, 
“One picture is worth 10,000 words." Better than lengthy exhorta- 
tions, from the platform or in print, it is a reminder of an exceedingly 
simple and poignantly human fact. The number of men and women 
away from home in the service of their countries this year more than 
exceeds twice the population of New York or London. And they 
will be expecting words from their loved ones at Christmas time. : 
If they are overseas, now is not too early to mail your gifts. A num- 
ber of timely, helpful tips for U.S.A. readers are listed on page 58. 
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By Herbert W. Hines 


Director, Rotary Institutes of 
International Understanding 
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In the United States, Canada, and Mexico they are 
helping people to understand the problems of peace. 


- historians will always back, but this year we shall have 


look back to the 1937 Convention 
in Nice, France, as marking a step 
forward in realizing the interna- 
tional significance and opportuni- 
ties of our movement. There Presi- 
dent Will R. Manier, Jr., cited the 
Rotary Institutes of International 
Understanding as a practical way 
for Rotarians to contribute to 
world welfare through enlightened 
public opinion at home. 

Public forums are as old as the 
democratic process itself, but Ro- 
tary Institutes have added some- 
thing distinctive. It is the band- 
ing of practical businessmen of a 
given community to sponsor a se- 
ries of public discussions. The ef- 
fectiveness of many forums is lim- 
ited sharply because they operate 
within circles of people who least 
need their inspiration. The genius 
of the Rotary Institutes lies in 
their organization and their ap- 
peal to all sorts of people. 

The Institute plan is simple. 
Rotary Clubs, through services 
supplied by the Secretariat of Ro- 
tary International, book four out- 
standing speakers for four succes- 
sive weeks. Each speaker ad- 
dresses a high-school or college 
audience during the daytime and 
the public in the evening. At each 
lecture, opportunity is given for 
audience reaction and question- 
ing. All local arrangements are 
made by the Rotary Club, and it 
frequently happens that the small 
admission fee charged for the 
evening program more than de- 
frays the expenses. 

Started in 1936 as an experi- 
ment by 13 Rotary Clubs in the 
United States, the Institutes have 
grown until upward of 400 will be 
scheduled this year. They will 
hold some 3,200 meetings with an 
attendance conservatively  esti- 
mated at 1,175,000! 

When Institutes were started, 
dreams were dreamed that some 
day they would spread to other 
countries, as had Rotary itself. 
The war intervened and set plans 
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Institutes in Mexico and in Can- 
ada. Interest manifested by South 
America justifies the hope that 
many Institutes will be held 
throughout Latin America in the 
postwar period. 

Each year the Institute theme 
changes. Last year it was Con- 
tributors to a New World Order; 
this year it is New Forces in World 
Affairs—detailed attention being 
given to Russia, China, the South 
Pacific, and the North American 
Continent. 

These Institutes are sighted to 
the postwar period. They discuss 
live international issues which 
will have to be clarified in popu- 
lar thinking if the coming peace 
is to be more than an armed truce 
or a prelude to World War III. It 
may just be wishful thinking that 
leads us.to hope the nations of the 
world will be more closely drawn 
together after the war, but inter- 
national understanding can con- 
tribute mightily to make real this 
dream of mankind. 

The part that each nation may 
play in the postwar world and the 
manner in which it inspires its 
citizens to bear their responsibili- 
ties are problems which popular 
discussions can directly and effec- 
tively clarify. When a small-town 
Rotary Club in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico makes avail- 
able an Institute to its commu- 
nity, it is really putting on.a 
strong program of education to de- 
velop an intelligent citizenry ap- 
preciative of its obligations as 
well as of its privileges in a free 


democracy. 
One common reaction runs 
through letters from _ Institute 


sponsors. It is that the Institutes 
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have provided Rotary Clubs 
“something specific and practical” 
to do in the advancement of Ro- 
tary’s Fourth Object. Sharing 
with their neighbors the inspira- 
tion the speakers bring is an ex- 
perience which deepens in Rotari- 
ans their own understanding of 
Rotary, its purpose, and its mis- 
sion. 

Letters from speakers them- 
selves reflect a heart-warming 
gratification that they participate 
in a process as basically democrat- 
ic as a New England town meet- 
ing. George A. Malcolm, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
The Philippines, for example, 
speaks of it being a “wonderful 
and inspiring experience to ad- 
dress these audiences.” The con- 
viction of Clubs and speakers alike 
is that Institutes are proceeding 
on a basis fundamentally sound, 
that public opinion determines ac- 
tion in the field of international 
as well as national and local af- 
fairs. 


Fas IS especially true in a de- 
mocracy where those who direct 
governmental policies hesitate to 
act in dealing with other nations 
unless they feel themselves sup- 
ported by public opinion. 

In sponsoring Institutes, local 
Rotary Clubs have laid hold of a 
theoretically sound and manifest- 
ly practical way to lead people in 
the direction of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace. 
Perhaps C. D. Bessmer, of the Ro- 
tary Club of Perry, lowa, did not 
grossly understate it when recent- 
ly he wrote: 

“The holding of these Institutes 
is the most outstanding thing we 
Rotarians are doing today.” 
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PLA N WORDS to the German Pegg. 





What's ahead for Germany? We 
put that question to Thomas Mann, 
Nobel Prize winner in literature, 
who responded with what follows 
It carries added significance, for it 
is the text of a radio message he 
recently beamed to the people of 
his homeland.—Ebs. 


—_ is a phrase about the 


“coming enslavement of the Ger- 
man _ people’—Nazi propaganda 
makes great play with it, and the 
false friends of Germany outside 
her borders mournfully subscribe 
The words are calculated to be- 
come a new slogan of nationalistic 
revanche; to play the réle played 
after 1918 by the “stab in the 





back.” In other words, they may 
become the new expression of that 
fundamentally false conception of 
the “restoration of German honor” 
which led Germany into this war 
and has led her down to anothe! 
defeat 

This threat of the reduction of 
the German people to a state of 
slavery is an utter lie. The goal 
of the coalition which the crack- 
brained Nazi regime has welded 
together against itself cannot be 
any enslavement of peoples. The 
war aim of the Allies is a secure 
peace: the setting up of a world- 
wide system of collective security 
within the framework of which a 
free and democratic Europe is 
comprised: and inside of this Eu- 


rope a free and democratic Ge 
many must some day resume 
responsible and respected place 

I say “some day”; it is clear to 
me, as it must be to you, that thi 
day cannot be tomorrow nor the 
day after tomorrow. Herr Dr 
Goebbels—by no means blind to 
coming events—is shouting, “Hu 
manity without Germany is un 
thinkable!” It is certainly thin} 
able without him, and a right 
pleasant thought indeed! The 
worst feature of the whole situa 
tion is that Germany thought she 
was herself thinkable without hu 
manity, without recognition of hu 
man rights; that she wanted to en 
slave humanity and in actual fact 
has enslaved Europe. The whole 
point is that Germany should stop 
thinking in the vicious categorie 
of master and slave; that she 
should not envisage as her own 
enslavement the liberation of Eu 
rope and the reéstablishment of 
the dignity and sanity of the peo 
ples she trampled on; that sh¢ 
should recognize it as her bounden 
duty to contribute to their en 
franchisement. 

The Nazis have talked to you a 
lot about Europe. Even toda‘ 
they assert that they are defend 
ing Europe’s culture as well as he 
soil—they, the hangers and flayers 
of Europe’s peoples! But when 
the war is over, the important 
thing will be Europe and her 
abused populations. It will be the 
reconstruction of the Continent 
and its safeguarding against re- 
newed attack—not at all Germany 
and her freedom and restoration. 

If the outcome of this war be a 
Germany restored to her senses, a 
Germany which acknowledges and 
deeply rues her horrible crimes 
against the lives and property of 
other people, crimes into which 
she was deluded by her infamous 
rulers, then that Germany will 
comprehend that the restoration 
of Europe has priority before the 
restoration of Germany. Urged by 
her own sense of justice she will 
herself desire above all else to 
make these things good, in so far 
as they can be made good, even 
though thereby her own restora- 
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tion is delayed. This is no en- 
slavement; rather it is release 


from the grip of a fatal fallacy of 
superiority into which the Ger- 
mans let themselves be talked by 
evil instructions. It is the sober- 





ing process after a destructive 
frenzy, a drunken delusion of their 
preéminence and their prescrip- 
tive right to do wrong. German 
culture is not the highest and only 
culture—it is one among others; 





the power to admire was always 

deepest impulse, self-satisfied 
it shrivels and dies.) The world 
does not revolve around Germany 
—she is only a small part of this 
great wide world—and there are 
larger problems awaiting solution 
than just the problem of the Ger- 
man soul. The German is no 
devil, as many assert. Likewise 
he is no archangel, fair-haired, in 
shining Aryan armor, but a man, 
like everybody else; and he must 
learn to live again as man and 
brother among his kind. For that 
is the only meaning of the word 





DR. THOMAS MANN, refugee trom Nazi Germany, now 
in the United States, described last month by Professor 
John T. Frederick as “the greatest novelist of the 
world today, in the opinion of many qualified critics.” 


which we Germans for too long 
foolishly held in contempt: the 
word democracy. 


lliustrations by R. R. Epperly 








Thomas Mann’s Tribute to Rotary 


Long before he fled Nazi Ger- 
many in 1933, Thomas Mann sensed 
the philosophic chaos then brewing 
in Europe. In an article in THE 
RoTaRIAN of November, 1930, while 
he was yet a member of the Rotary 
Club of Munich, he wrote: “Spirit- 
ual reality is true reality. ... We 
stand between two fires.” Scoring 
the “vicious bourgeois and milita- 


rists who mean gas warfare when 
they say ‘soul,’” he prophesied “the 
war which, if things continue as 


they are, must inevitably come.’ 
Concluding, he declared: 

The paramount demand of our era 
is to establish a harmonious unity 
between the inalienable rights of the 
individual and the nation on the one 
hand and the categorical duties im- 
posed on us by society, both national 
and international, on the other. 

That this demand is everywhere 
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regarded as the most urgent is best 
evidenced by the earth-encircling 
organization which we call Rotary. 
It is only natural that we should 
unite and that we should unite on a 
large scale for the common solution 
of a problem which confronts each 
of us as an individual and of which 
we all feel that it is not only a moral 
problem but a highly practical one, 
a question of life and death. 

Rotary has come to us out of the 
West, the traditional home of indi- 
vidualism, it is said. But it is a mis- 
take to assign the desire for liberty 
to one race and the instinct to serve 
to another, and to differentiate thus 
between nations. We Germans are 
regarded as a nation of pious servi- 
tude and of heroic, voluntary de- 
pendence. The French, on the other 
hand, are looked on as the people of 
civil revolution and of civic liberty. 


Goethe, however, was pleased when 
a Frenchman, Guizot, made the ob- 
servation that the Germans had orig- 
inated the idea of versonal freedom. 
And when Goethe wished to prove 
that in addition to the instinct for 
liberty man also possessed the desire 
to render service, he cited as evi- 
dence the distinctly French concept 
of ‘‘servage,’’ voluntary servitude. 
Thus instincts and desires cross and 
intertwine in the souls of nations. 

The problem of harmonizing lib- 
erty and service, ike Rotary, is in- 
ternational. In the Rotary Club men 
of all tongues and of all climes have 
united, men who knew well the eter- 
nal values in the sphere of the in- 
dividual, in the sphere of art and 
culture, men who are determined to 
defend it agaimst she accusation of 
materialism; men, however, who are 
equally determined that they will 
permit no false romanticism to inter- 
fere with their will to serve and to 
work for a better human organiza- 
tion. 























HIGGINBOTTOM and his wheat—brought 
to India to redeem abandoned farmlands. 


7 
By SAM” Higginbottom 


is saying good-by to India. He 
went there because he got to talk 
ing with a stranger on a Trenton, 
New Jersey, trolley car back in 
1903. He is coming home to his 
America, at 70 years of age, as “In- 
dia’s foremost farmer,’ famous 
for having built from nothing the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
largest and finest demonstration 
farm and rural experiment station 
in that vast, primitive land. 

He has done more for India’s 
agriculture than any other one 
man. In this land where 80 per- 
cent of the 390 million people till 
the soil yet 50 million are always 
on the verge of starvation, he has 
carried on an incredible one-man 
battle against famine and poverty, 
droughts and floods, and 130-de- 
gree heat—and likewise against 
superstition, ignorance, and caste 
barriers. He has shown starving 
peasants how to raise cows which 
give two gallons instead of less 
than a quart of milk a day; he has 
redeemed vast tracts of soured, 
abandoned land. He has persuad- 
ed princes and noblemen to get 
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For 40 years he has carried on a one-man battle 


dirt under their finger nails; 
he has lectured on scientific 
agriculture in Oriental pal- 
aces, With men in royal 
robes presiding. Yet his 
greatest work has been 
among the terribly poor. 

sorn in Wales, Sam Hig- 
ginbottom worked his way 
to America on a cattleboat. 
He earned his way through 
Princeton University as a 
waiter. Later his alma ma- 
ter, wanting to honor its 
distinguished son, found it 
had no degree that fitted, so creat- 
ed a new one for him, “Doctor of 
Philanthropy.” The British Gov- 
ernment has awarded him numer- 
ous medals for distinguished serv- 
ice to India, and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., of which he 
is a missionary, elected him mod- 
erator of its General Assembly, its 
highest office, in 1939-40. 

It was while he was a student 
at Princeton that Sam Higginbot- 
tom happened to meet a mission- 
ary on a streetcar, who persuaded 
him to go to India to do “tem- 
porary” work among the “un- 
touchables.” On July 8, 1903, he 
shipped from New York, expecting 
to return in a few months to finish 
his education. Instead, he stayed 
for more than 40 years, and he has 
yet to get the rest of that educa- 
tion, particularly in theology. 

At Ewing Christian College in 
Allahabad, the young missionary 
Was assigned to teach economics. 
He took the job under protest; he 
wanted to be an evangelist. From 
the beginning, his pedagogy was 
unorthodox; he took his students 


*In anticipation of Sam Higginbottom’s 
return to the United States, Darrell Ber- 
rigan, United Press correspondent in Cal- 
cutta, was asked to study the war's impact 
on Higginbottom’s work. Information he se- 
cured is incorporated in this article.-—Eps. 


against famine where 80 percent of 390 million 
people till the soil yet 50 million are hungry. 


By William F. McDermott 


out into the field to study prob- 
lems firsthand. 

“I had never seen such appall- 
ing poverty,” he said recently, 
“but worse than the poverty itself 
was the way it was looked upon 
as a matter of course.” 

Sam began talking to officials. 
Did they know about this poverty? 
Yes, they did. What were they do- 
ing to get rid of it? Theinvariable 
answer was, “Nothing. It can’t be 
got rid of.” The young man set 
his Welsh chin and decided he 
could at least tackle the problem. 

On class jaunts, Sam found his 
students eager to explore condi- 
They visited the shops of 
the East India railway and 
glimpsed the machine age in mini- 
ature—Sam figured that would 


tions. 
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pen their eyes to other things. 
Then they took in the farms. The 
family had four acres of 
mpoverished soil, often eroded 
and pest-ridden, from which to 
sarner a pitiful living. The typ- 

al “home” was a hut made of 

ud, with a lean-to shelter for the 
and cow. Wooden plows, 
merely scratched the 
soil and required 50 miles walking 
acre. People were 
dwarfed and despairing, trying to 
live on 5 cents a day 

A class visit to a prison was the 
turning point of Sam’s career. 
Naini Central Jail, with 3,000 pris- 
was run by a British med- 
who made a hobby of 
prison gardens and a modern dai- 
ry. The land had been considered 
that even Indians 
wouldn’t try to cultivate it, yet the 
British colonel had proved it really 
was amazingly fertile. It was pro- 
ducing 50-pound cabbages and 30 
tons of fodder to the acre. The 
herd was yielding a good 
supply of rich milk. 


average 
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to plow an 
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so worthless 


dairy 


That decided Higginbottom. 
Here was the key to India’s fu- 
ture. Its farms were being tilled 


THIS PLOW, introduced by Higginbottom, 
dips below the fatigued soil, farmed for 
centuries. Brahman-steer power is cheap. 
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as in the time of Moses. To mod- 
ernize them would be the greatest 
service a man could aspire to per- 
form. 

Sam knew 
agriculture. 


little about modern 
Yet neither his ig- 
norance nor India’s immensity 
staggered him. To his fellow mis- 
sionaries he proposed starting a 
demonstration farm. They gave 
him no encouragement. Some, in- 
deed, were shocked. In those days, 
preaching, teaching, and healing 
were considered the limits of a 
missionary’s functions. Sam per- 
sisted and put the question up to 
his mission board. 

The project was tossed back into 
his lap with this suggestion: “If 
you think we ought to teach scien- 
tific farming, why don’t you re- 
turn to America and study the 
subject, and see if the people there 
will back your faith with their 
money?” 

Sam took the dare—he was used 
to action. For instance, in his col- 
lege days he had met and wooed 
attractive Ethel Cody, a cousin of 
“Buffalo Bill’ Cody. A year after 
he arrived in India he proposed 
to her by mail, insisting that he 
must have his answer by cable. 
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and took the first 
They were mar- 
She backed him 


She wired “Yes” 
boat for Calcutta. 
ried there in 1904. 


in his drive for an agricultural 
school, and came back to America 


with him in 1909. He entered Ohio 
State University to study agricul- 
ture and simultaneously under- 
took to raise money to buy the 
farm he was studying how to run. 

In addition to his college work, 
the young missionary averaged a 
lecture a day before ladies’ aid so- 
cieties, missionary groups, Sunday 
schools—anywhere he could get a 
bid to speak and take up a collec- 
tion. A stagehand in a Chicago 
theater, where Sam addressed a 
mass meeting, slipped him a “ten- 
spot,” saying, “Take this, and use 
it for me over there.” He preached 
in a reformatory and the inmates 
made up a purse for his work. An 
old lady in Virginia gave him an 
ancient $2.50 gold piece—it had 
been presented to her by her lover 


who had been killed in the Civil 
War. Another woman sent $5 
from the Pacific Coast, the first 


money earned by a son who had 
died. 
At a Princeton alumni luncheon 


in Chicago, Sam met a college 
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mate and told him about his plan 
His friend asked him to visit his 
aunt and tell her about India. Sam 
agreed, accompanying his friend 
to a Chicago mansion where he 
was introduced to an old lady with 
an ear trumpet. She made strate 
gic use of it—when conversation 
bored her, she’d merely drop it in 
her lap. 

When Higginbottom began to 
outline his idea for an agricultural 
college, the old lady’s first rea 
tion was a snort. 

“What?” she asked 
That’s England’s business.” And 
with that she let fall her trumpet 

Sam, who expected nothing from 
the conversation, was undismayed, 
but his friend was crestfallen. The 
latter approached his aunt, picked 
up the trumpet, affixed it to her 
ear, and cried: 

“But, Auntie, Sam is a classmate 
of mine.” 

“Oh, a classmate,” was the re- 
ply. “All right, I'll give him 
$1,000.” 

The missionary had hardly re- 
covered from the pleasant shock 
when he heard his friend bellow- 
ing once more. 

“But, Auntie, Sam’s my friend.” 


“[ndia? 


sacred city of Allahabad, only a 
few miles up the Jumna River 
from the junction with the Ganges 
and the legendary underground 
Tiber Saraswati. Every year mil- 
lions of pilgrims come to wash in 
the magic waters of the confiu- 
ence, and Sam figured many would 
top at his farm at the strategic 
crossroads and then return home 
to spread the new ideas picked up 
there. He selected the roughest, 
toughest land he could find. He 
vanted to prove there wasn’t any 
soil in India that couldn’t be re- 
claimed. Most of the 275 acres he 
bought was badly eroded, infested 
with pest plants that no Indian 
plow could touch, and had not 
been cultivated within the mem- 
ory of any living man 

The farm has been expanded to 
600 acres now, and the waters of 
the sacred river wash the fringes 
of broad fields of grain and vege- 
tables and mirror the _ laden 
branches of mango, orange, guava, 
and papaya groves. Sacred neem 
trees spread their sweet scent all 
around the neat, red-brick build- 
ings, and the orange blossoms of 
the mohair trees provide splashes 
of color along the paved roadways. 


Photo: Ira Hatch 
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STUDENTS earn their way at the Allahabad Agricultural Institute, which was founded by 
Higginbottom. Here is a group of them as they start their daily milk-delivery route. 


“Oh, well—then I'll give him 
$2,000.” 

That old lady was Mrs. Cyrus H 
McCormick, wife of the inventor 
of the reaper. Later she gave 
more than $50,000 to Higginbot- 
tom’s work in India. 

When Sam had his degree of 
bachelor of science in agriculture, 
he had raised $30,000. Back in 
India, he carefully chose the site 
of his farm just across from the 
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Barns and shops, implements, 
seeds, dairy cattle and other ani- 
mals, roads, fences, and wells used 
up all the money; there was none 
left for classrooms or dormitory. 
Mrs. Higginbottom surrendered 
her dining room to be turned into 
a dairy, and the spare bedroom be- 
came a granary for seed. The first 
class in agriculture met under a 
tree and students slept in the cow 
barn. 


Sam decided at the very start 
to apply the good old Missouri 
show-me formula. He took a trac 
tor and three plows and “broke 
the land as pioneers did America 


Western prairies. Modern plow- 
shares going deep turned ove 
virgin soil of amazing richness and 
cut beneath the pestiferous grasse 
that had defied India’s primitive 
surface-scratching tools for thou- 
sands of years, turning the root 
up to the sun. Dried out, these 
roots proved to be a good fertiliz 
er. Land abandoned for genera- 
tions proved as productive as a 
garden, and from it Sam soon got 
large fodder and grain crops. 

By building a small dam he re 
claimed 50 acres—demonstrating 
how such dams prevent erosion. 

A peasant farmer with five acres 
adjoining the Institute farm 
watched. Then he built his own 
mud dams and eventually doubled 
the production of his acreage. Sam 
showed how row planting would 
save 50 percent of the seed wasted 
in scattering by hand and would 
produce 25 percent greater yield 
He introduced water conservation, 
contour farming, crop rotation, 
quality seed, and improved imple- 
ments. 

One of Sam’s engineers worked 
out a new plow—Indians named 
it “Wah-wah,” meaning “surprise” 

by which farmers really till the 
soil instead of merely scratching 
it. It does five times the work, 
with the same ox-power, of the 
primitive type. It has half a dozen 
attachments, giving the farmer a 
complete set of farming tools, all 
for $5.60. 

Within a few years, American 
friends came across with money 
for the dormitory, and the Gover- 
nor of the Province formally 
opened it. Six of India’s maha- 
rajahs arrived in special trains 
and inspected the farm and the 
newly developing Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute. One of them 
tried to hire Sam’s best helper, of- 
fering him double the salary, but 
the youth proudly refused. A lit- 
tle later the Crown Prince, his 
younger brother, and four com- 
panions from one of the oldest and 
most influential Provinces in 
India, enrolled as students. Since 
then, royalty has been common 
around the campus. 

Students came from all parts of 
the Indian [Continued on page 53] 
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Keep Business ‘On Course’ 


By Adolfo Ibanez B. 


President, Central Chamber of Commerce of Chile, 


Past President, Rotary Club of Valparaiso 


|| sharp competition 


gives way to hearty coéperation, 
everyone benefits. I have seen it 
happen in my own city. Val- 
paraiso is Chile’s principal port. 
A busy metropolis of 263,000 peo- 
ple, it is currently enjoying good 
economic health. Its businessmen 
are working harmoniously — for 
the common good. This latter fact 
was not always true 

In Valparaiso’s business district 
s a certain crowded street where 
bitter feuds between merchants 
were once common. Competition 
was so intense that in many cases 
jt carried over into private lives 
and made these men personal en- 
emies. The atmosphere was bad. 
rhe customer resented it. 

At length these _ proprietors 
could stomach no 
more and when a 
certain courageous 
soul suggested 
that they form an 
association and 
iron out their dif- 
ferences, they 
‘ grasped eagerly at 
the opportunity. 

Today that district of once spite- 
ful competitors codperates even to 
the extent of joint advertising in 
newspapers. Valparaiso consum- 
ers are now familiar with their 
full-page advertisements which do 
not name any single firm, but 
which rather advertise the whole 
neighborhood as a good place to 
shop. And they find it “exactly 
as advertised.” All through the 
2,800-mile length of Chile, some 60 
businessmen’s associations are do- 
ing work equally constructive. 

Yes, business has made progress 
—in my land as in yours. Its 
ethics have been changing — for 
the better. Despite the great strain 
that world war puts upon business 
and industry in all nations—bel- 
ligerent, nonbelligerent, and neu- 
tral—we must guard those ethical 
gains. We must hold them, yes, 
carry them further. 

To Rotarians, all this should 


themselves 
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We have made important gains in recent years—in trade 


have a familiar ring. Our move- 
ment was still but a fledgling 
when, with rare wisdom, it ac- 
cepted the concept of service above 
self. Since that day it has gone 
into all parts of the world success- 
fully to teach that service comes 
first, but that service helps self— 
for the profits of any business that 
truly fulfills its function increase 
in strict proportion to the quality 
of the service it 
renders to produc- 
ers and consum- 
ers. 

It is dangerously 
easy to generalize 
when one’s mind 
turns upon what 
Rotary calls Voca- 
tional Service. Let me try to be 
specific on the important phase of 
it I am essaying to discuss here: 
competitor relations. How can we 
establish wholesome ones? Here 
are my suggestions: 

1. Cultivate the friendship of men in 
the same business or profession. 

2. Beware that these friendly rela- 
tions do not lead to price fixing or sim- 
ilar restrictions to free trade. 

3. Bar the imitation of brands, mod- 
els, ideas, etc. Bar the luring of em- 
ployees from rival businesses. 

4. Do not ask in friendship what 
could not be asked in an impersonal 
business way. 

5. Forget the word “competition” 
and use the words “trade relations.” 

I am not sentimental about cor- 
dial competitor relations, but I 
most certainly believe that we 
must maintain them if we are to 
serve our customers better, raise 
the standards of our trade or pro- 
fession, prevent the frictions that 
arise between business houses, 
and make our work pleasanter. 

In Chile, as I have already 
noted, we have made much prog- 
ress toward mutual understand- 
ing. The credit goes mainly to 
our trade associations—and it is 
to the everlasting credit of Rotary 
that here, as in the United States 
of America, Rotarians were among 
the first to see the need for and to 
press for the establishment of 









relations, for one thing. Such advances must be held. 


trade associations We have 
changed the vicious axiom “Your 
competitor is your worst enemy” 
to “Your trade association is your 
best friend.” 

But let us not be smug. Much 
remains to be done. Many a busi- 
nessman still holds that “Nothing 
succeeds like success,” and dreams 
only of buying cheaply and sell- 
ing dearly. We must teach him. 

But the eyes of most business- 
men have been opened, and their 
reaction has been to form trade 
groups. Such factors as these have 
urged the trend: The great suc- 
cess of those businesses founded 
on good service and lots of it; the 
necessity for daily justification of 
all business against unfair accusa- 
tions, irritating controls, and high 
taxation; and the example of other 
trade organizations, among them 
labor unions, which have gained 
influence through organization. 

The stealing of ideas, trade- 
marks, and employees marked the 
old competition. These habits are 
contrary to the ethics which Ro- 
tarians profess. In the end, fur- 
thermore, it is the imitator who 
suffers, for the public knows that 
the article or mark copied is bet- 
ter, and instinctively seeks it out. 

Another cause of misunder- 
standing is the idea that 
friends in business should give 
each other special prices or other 
considerations. This is neither 
necessary nor advisable. 

Certainly still a 
struggle, but it is no longer a dog 
fight. It has grown up. 
est days are ahead. One thing 
that will keep them and 
worth living is wholesome, con- 
structive trade relations. 
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By Phil S. Hanna 


American Business Columnist 


PROPOSITION of world 
wide importance, to be weighed 
and decided by the peoples and 
leaders of the United Nations, 
came out of Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, last July. That pro- 
position, emerging from the talks 
which monetary experts of 44 
countries held in that mountain 
resort town, has been described 
as an effort to implement the At 
lantic Charter economic 
plan for moving one step nearet 
“Freedom from Want.” 

A briefed picture of the Bretton 
Woods proposal appears below. It 
necessarily omits many technical 
details, but it does show that the 
Bretton Woods Conference did boil 
out a specific plan. And as one 
delegate—Edward Eagle Brown, 
president of Chicago’s First Na 
tional Bank—put it, it is better to 
have a plan with faults, quickly 
executed when peace comes, than 
no plan at all. 

What is still more important is 
that there’s a general belief that 
the plan can smooth the path of 
foreign trade—if the cost is not 
too great and if the nations play 
square. 


wise, a 


THE PROBLEM the experts 
tackled at Bretton Woods was—To 
devise means of so stabilizing and 
lubricating world monetary ex- 
change as to: (1) Activate recon- 
struction; (2) facilitate world trad- 
ing in goods; (3) help “have not” 
nations get a share of that world 
trade, removing one cause of war. 

THE RESULT: A _ double-bar- 
relled proposal for (A) a bank to re- 
start the wheels of world commerce, 
and (B) a currency tune-up fund to 
keep the wheels oiled: 

A. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development: 
Somewhat like a cross between the 
U. S. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Housing Act—pro- 
jected world-wide. Capital: About 
10 billion, contributed proportion- 
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oods: an Elucidation 


What you should know about the plan there charted 
to establish new international financial machinery. 


Basically, the BW plan is a one- 
fell-swoop idea: Take all nations 
into partnership, give each of 
them new funds and freedom from 
currency fluctuation—all under 
the hypothesis that if you give the 
mechanism of international trade 
a Whirl, it will quickly gain and 
continue momentum. Carburetor 
adjustments can be made after the 
machine is in motion. 

But what are the objections? 
First of all, as the eminent writer 
Samuel Crowther, who attended 
all sessions, observes, the confer- 
ence itself was not unanimous in 
its trust that the plan was the best 
that could be hatched. He charges 
that after the basic Fund agree- 
ment was signed, many delegates 
signed separate memoranda of 
“reservations.” Which, in a sense, 
calls two strikes on the plan be- 
fore it’s up at bat. 

Because the United States is 
slated as the largest contributor 
to both Bank and Fund under the 
plan, some further U. S. opinion 
is in order. Walter Morton, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin authority on 
money and banking, points out 
that while the United States would 


The Conference 
in a Capsule 


ately by the participating nations 
(United States’ share around 3 bil- 
lions). To make long-term insured 


loans to both Governments and in- 
dustries, with a double guaranty. 


Example: Suppose the village of Li- 
dice, in a re-created Czechoslovakia, 
wants to rebuild and needs cash. 
Through its Government it goes be- 
fore the Bank, which may lend it 
up to 20 percent of the Bank’s funds 
if the loan is for “productive pur- 
poses” and chances of repayment 
are good—or the loan may be made 
by, say, a United States bank. In 
either case, the loan would be guar- 
anteed by both the Bank and the 
Czech Government. 


B. The International Monetary 
Fund: A combination of world cur- 
rency exchange and glorified credit 


have the largest voting percentags 
under present quotas, it still would 
have only a minority vote. Fur 
ther, Morton, among others, has 
shown that the United States is 
not likely to be a borrower—that 
under the plan it may always be 
chief creditor; the rest of the world 
debtors. 

Therefore the U. S. Congress 
may ask why Uncle Sam should 
have any truck with the plan at 
all unless he has decided that it 
is his function to play nursemaid 
to the rest of the world, with no 
Thursdays off, and maybe some 
pay days missing. Morton reminds 
us, however, that if nothing is 
done, the conduct of foreign trade 
will be difficult. 

The foregoing refers to the 
Fund. Regarding the Bank, Mor- 
ton asks if we are willing to put 
our money into the hands of a 
soul-less international body which 
can hand it out to others as it 
pleases, which, under good man- 
agement, could be a blessing, pro- 
moting higher standards of living 
throughout the world, but which, 
under bad management, might be- 
come an instrument of oppression 


union. Capital stock, 8 billion plus, 
would be issued to member coun- 
tries in return for both gold and 
currency—each in predetermined 
percentage. (U.S. share about one- 
third of total.) Governed by 12-mem- 
ber board. Essential aim: to cush- 
ion the exchange of nations that 
buy more than they sell, and there- 
by to equalize and encourage con- 
stant trade while holding currency 
relatively stable. 


Example: France buys more from 
U.S. than it sells; needs dollars; ex- 
changes francs for dollars with the 
Fund up to 25 percent of its share 
in the Fund. Can repeat again and 
again if dollars still needed (limit 
25 percent annually) until full 
share in Fund equalled. If France 
then finds it still can’t avoid debtor 
status, the Fund permits two 10 
percent reductions in currency 
value, thereby making its own goods 
cheaper in price and more attractive 
to foreign buyers. 
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DELEGATES in session at the United Nations Monetary and Finan- 
cial Conference at Bretton Woods, N. H., last July. The conference, 


upon weaker peoples—or promote 
wild credit expansion and in the 
end breed international hatred. 

The English economist May- 
nard Keynes likes the Bank plan 
because it emphasizes the upping 
of the ‘standards of life and labor” 
throughout the world. On that 
ame point, others are fearful that 
it means subsidization of a world- 
wide WPA boondoggle. Still an- 
other commentator has_ spot- 
lighted the fact that under the 
Bank plan, if losses turned up, 
these losses would be borne by 
taxpavers and not by the indi- 
vidual investors 

“The only difference between 
the money advanced by the U. 5. 
and its citizens after the last war 
and that which would be advanced 
under the conference plan,” says 
Crowther, “is this: Last time the 
money was advanced to nations 
and their nationals in bonds and 
other obligations. Now the money 
would be advanced to funds, and 
the impersonal funds would do the 
owing. In the end, instead of 
Americans having a sheaf of un- 
paid promissory notes, they would 
have deposits in busted banks.” 

But Banker Brown doesn’t see 
it that way. “I do not believe that 
all except the U.S. will be borrow- 
ers and leave Uncle Sam holding 
the bag,” he says. “Mexico, for 
one, now ‘has an export balance. 
| don’t believe Great Britain will 
need to call on the Fund to un- 
freeze the balances she owes. Can- 
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ada and South Africa will not be 
borrowers, and some of the other 
countries should build up Fund 
balances rapidly, once the trading 
nations have confidence in each 
other’s currency. I can’t believe 
that defections would run over 
half the total investment.” 

Many economists feel that it 
must be either a plan similar to 
the BW plan or the gold standard 
again. Benjamin M_ Anderson, 
former Bank economist, 
who favors a “real gold standard.” 
doesn’t want internation’! mone- 


Chase 


tary coOperation in ordinary times. 
It prolongs unsound tendencies, 
he claims, and then breaks down 
in crisis, as in 1931. “The more I 
see of governmental economic pol- 
icy,” he says, “the more I trust the 
automatic forces of free markets.” 

One Fund provision is that in 
exchange for easier access to for- 


eign currencies, members must 
agree to stop using exchange con- 
trois, currency blocs, import quo- 
tas, and other devices that restrict 
trade. Which to the United States 
Congress may spell both the ne- 
cessity of a big stick and watch- 
doggery. 

Other objectors point to the dip- 
lomatic difficulty of the U.S. with- 
drawing from the double-edged 
coéperative should it ever want to, 
and also to this almost unavoid- 
able situation: For a few years 
after the war all other nations may 
be exchanging their currency for 
dollars, for virtually all may be 








with 44 nations represented, discussed the proposals ‘‘for an endur 
ing program of future economic cooperation and peaceful progress.” 


buying heavily from the U.S. If 
the Fund’s dollars run short, the 
Fund can enjoin Uncle Sam to buy 
gold with dollars and to cut his 
if he 
didn’t put up the dollars, he'd be 
wide open for the accusation that 


exports and raise imports 


he sabotaged world trade 

One alternative to the confer- 
ence plan has come from Congress- 
man Charles S. Dewey, of Illinois, 
who favors a project similar in 
form to the International Bank, 
but with the United States put 
ting up all the money (only a half 
billion to start) and exercising 
complete control. Currency steady- 
ing would come through the nat- 
ural strengthening of the currency 
of the nation which borrowed for 
“purposes.”” Dewey would assure 
that the borrower mean business 
and use the loan only for construc- 
tive purpose by insisting the bor- 
rower itself kick in with 50 per 
cent in funds or in services 

If a man believes that interna- 
tional partnerships are a good wa- 
ger, he’s likely to favor the BW 
plan. But if he feels that his coun- 
try ought not engage in such an 
enterprise except through private 
financing and the automatic con- 
trol of free markets, he’s likely to 
favor either the Dewey or some 
similar plan, or a return toa globe- 
wide gold standard without any 
set international family tie-ups of 
even a temporary nature. It be- 
hooves him, at any rate, to figure 
out which he wants. 
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ii DA can support 100 mil- 


lion people. 

This simple and obvious fact has 
been obscured by various causes 

History has obscured it by pre 
senting Canada as a frozen inac- 
cessible country without natural 
wealth. Such were Voltaire’s 
“acres of snow” and the historian 
Alison’s picture of a land of which 
seven-eighths was doomed. to 
frozen sterility. 

Time has 
“wealth” of the early days of ex 
ploration and discovery, the 
wealth of the Indies and the Spice 
Islands, seems paltry now. What 
Was it, anyway? Spices and san 
dalwood, cinnamon and pepper 
things relegated now to the back 
shelf of the kitchen cupboard. 
Only one real item—gold—re- 
mains in common, and of that 
Canada produces in one year more 
than the treasure ships of Spain 
in the 16th Century brought home 
in 20 (5 million ounces fine, as 
against 250,000). 

For the world has shifted on its 
axis. The North has come into its 
own. Tropical spices have given 
place to the great staple products 
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The Author 


When Stephen 
Leacock died in 
April, this article 
was found among 
his unpublished 
papers — probably 
the last one he wrote. It re- 
flects the fact-buttressed faith he 
had in the Dominion. 

Born in England in 1869, he 
spent most of his life in Canada 
where he was associated with 
McGill University in Montreal. 
Known as that strangest of com- 
binations—a humorist and an econ- 
omist—he had a distinguished ca- 
reer as a writer and an educator. 
He has long been a favorite con- 
tributor to The Rotarian. Dr. Lea- 
cock's ability to combine signifi- 
cance with whimsy made him a 
popular lecturer in both Canada 
and the United States. His hob 
bies were fishing, carperitering, 
and puttering about in his garden. 
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By Stephen Leacock 


Late Canadian Humorist and Economist 


of forest and field, the metallic 
wealth beneath the northern 
rocks, and the wild cataracts of 
power that the northern snows al- 
ternately loosen and refill. With 
this has changed also civilized 
man’s habits and his habitat. 
Where once the blizzard of the 
plains brought death, the warm 
comforts of snug homes and the 
luxury of great hotels look out un- 
moved upon the storm. Life, 
stimulated with new energy, 
moves north. 

Canada can support 100 million 
pe ople. 

For, after all, what are people 
supported by except the assets un- 
der their feet, in the soil ready for 
seed, the forest ready for the ax, 
the hidden caverns of minerals, 
and the waters murmuring in 
their midst? Nations in the large 
sense live on the physical assets 
of their country. It is possible for 
a nation to live, as Great Britain 
does in large part, on the use of 
material brought in and manufac- 
tured and sent out, and on the 
coming and going of ships and on 
the services of finance. But main- 
ly nations live on their soil, and 
the assets in Canada and its avail- 
able country are as good as vari- 
ous areas which support 100 mil- 
lion people. 

If France can carry 40 million 
inhabitants, so can the valley of 
the St. Lawrence, which includes 
among much else the beautiful 
and fertile peninsula of western 
Ontario. Or look at the country 
still empty! Upper British Colum- 
bia (latitude 55° to 60°) has, in 
Census Districts No. 9 and No. 10, 
an area of 170,000 square miles 
and a (prewar) population of 25,- 
000 people. It has a climate sim- 
ilar to that of Sweden, with a 
much lower average latitude and 
resources at least comparable, pos- 
sibly better. Sweden is of the 
same size (173,000 square miles) 
and supports a population of 642 
million. 


Canada can support 100 million 
people. 

Why of course! Look at the 
summary of its resources. 

Canada has an area of 3,694,863 
square miles and a population of 
12 million inhabitants. In this 
area let us leave out of consider 
ation all the resources of the vast 
space of the Northwest Territories 
situated outside of the Provinces 
and beyond the parallel of 60°. 
This is probably a monstrous omis- 
sion. But we leave it out, not as 
worthless, but as still largely un- 
known. Weare asking, then, how 
does the remaining area (2,178,105 
square miles) stand toward main- 
taining 12 million people and hav- 
ing room for more? 

Take food. Canada raises 615 
million bushels of wheat, about 
one-fifth of what the whole world 
eats. But to raise it we use only 
22 million acres of a possible 352 
million acres of arable land. Any 
of the field crops could be in- 
creased three times over. Every 
increase of population would allow 
of more intensive cultivation. The 
physical yield of the ground un- 
der intensive crops (market-gar- 
den cultivation) could be made, in 
dead weight or in nutrition, 20 to 
one of what it is now. The soil of 
Canada, I imagine, could (physi- 
cally) feed all Western civiliza- 
tion. 

The livestock and poultry that 
feed from the Dominion’s pastures 
could similarly be increased. It 
can be calculated that even if the 
food crop for men and animals 
were increased three to one, there 
still would be land to raise 6 bil- 
lion hens (one acre feeds 30). 

Of Canada’s coastal fisheries 
there is no limit. On the Atlantic 
seaboard are 15,000 square miles 
of inshore fishing waters con- 
trolled solely by the ‘Dominion. 
The sheltered coast fisheries of the 
Pacific in Canada extend over 7,- 
180 miles of shore. “Productive” 
forests cover 770,000 square miles, 
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Canada Made Rotary 


Bans WHEN Canada will be able to sup- 
port 100 million people is a moot question, 
but all Canadians will agree, | think, that 
our country has potentialities for great post- 
war growth. 

Our first problem, of course, will be to aid 
our own returning service men and women, 
as well as the many civilians who will be 
dislocated by reconversion of our wartime 
economy. The article When Johnny Canuck 
Comes Home, by Charles E. Cockerill, in 
The Rotarian for May, 1944, told how we are 
anticipating that problem. 

What will be done about immigration is 
a question to which Canadians will give an- 
swer as the pattern of peace unfolds. We 
are, however, not unmindful of the fact that 
Canada owes much to the new blood which 
has come to our nation since World War I, 
and we shall expect history to repeat itself. 

lt was, | believe, the British statesman 
Joseph Chamberlain who said that “the 
naturalized alien is your most ardent patriot." 
That has proved consistently true in Canada. 
Thousands of fine young men in our armed 
forces bear non-Anglo-Saxon and non-French 
names. Eight such men, | might point out, 
came from just one farm family in Odessa, 
Saskatchewan, Their parents had migrated 
to Canada from Austria some 40 years ago, 
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Comment by 
Oliver C. McIntyre 


Director, Rotary International; 
£dmonton, Alberta, Canada 


and had raised 13 sturdy children on our 
rich Western prairies. 

Better known is the story of the many 
Continental Europeans who, fleeing the 
totalitarian terror, found a new home and 
established useful enterprises in Canada just 
before World War II broke out. It is re- 
ported that in Toronto and vicinity alone 
there are 17 companies, employing 1,900 
Canadians, which were established by such 
refugees. Producing war goods which range 
from diamond-cutting tools to military tex- 
tiles, they are helping to fill a critical need. 
Fully are they justifying the faith Canada 
showed in them when it offered them haven. 

The postwar period will bring a great op- 
portunity for Rotary in Canada. We now 
have 199 Clubs with a total of 9,745 mem- 
bers. That is a ratio of one Club to every 
60,301 of Canada's 12 million people—a 
figure to be compared with one Rotary Club 
per 36,036 people in the United States... 
one Club per 44,438 people in New Zealand 


‘International. 
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- +. and one Club per 51,546 people in Chile. 

While statistics of this sort can be too 
hastily interpreted, ignoring such factors as 
urban concentration, they nonetheless indi- 
cate that there is opportunity for Rotary 
extension in Canada which will increase as 
our Dominion continues to develop econom- 
ically and industrially, with a consequent 
increase in population. 

We Rotarians of Canada take justifiable 
pride in the fact that it was our country 
that made Rotary international. It was back 
in 1910 that the first Rotary Club outside 
of the United States was established—and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, was the place. 
Canada has also supplied many leaders who 
have helped Rotary realize its destiny. It 
was the late James W. Davidson and J. Lay- 
ton Ralston, present Minister of National 
Defense, who planted Rotary in Australia 
and New Zealand, and Rotarian Davidson 
subsequently introduced Rotary to many 
other countries in the Near and Far East. 
The late John Nelson, of Montreal, is remem- 
bered for the astute leadership he gave Ro- 
tary International as President in 1933-34. 

Undeniably, Professor Leacock was right: 
Canada does have a great future. And 
with it, we are confident, so does Rotary 
International—throughout the Dominion! 
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with standing timber (see Canada 
Year Book) that represents (esti- 
mate of 1938) 273 billion cubic 
feet. The amount of this classed 
as sawmill material in accessible 
localities would cut into 245 billion 
board- feet. This would build 25 
million frame houses. To warm 
them Canada has 1,500 billion 
cords of wood; or it can be used 
as pulpwood and the nation can 
fall back on its coal. 

The geological survey estimates 
that Alberta alone has_ 16,588 
square miles of coal beds contain- 
ing 1,035,629,000,000 tons With 
the other Provinces, that makes a 
national total of 1,200,000,000,000 
tons. With the present population 
and present rate of use it will last 
80,000 years. After that Canada 
must use waterpower, which is 
eternal. The sun brings it back 
after it is used. It is still impos- 
sible to estimate the 
horsepower of the unknown north 
But of the available potential 
waterpower Canada has 33 million 
horsepower; this is about one- 
tenth greater than all the water- 
power developed in all Europe up 
to the war. So far Canada has not 
developed one-quarter of it, and 


potential 


nickel, platinum, cobalt, zinc, ra- 
dium, chromium, and rare metals. 
Canada’s production of nickel is 
over 85 percent of the world’s out- 
put; for gold Canada is second only 
to South Africa, with an indefinite 
prospect of advance. “But,” says 
the official Dominion statistician, 
“only relatively small portions [of 
the mineral areas] have as yet 
been intensely prospected and 
much is still to be geologically 
mapped.” 

But if Canada can support 100 
million people, why is it not doing 
SO 

This is because Canada has not 
yet cast off the burden of a bad 
name, not yet dissipated the mist 
and fog of history. 

More than that. We Canadians 
misled, like all the 
world, by the myth of foreign 
markets being necessary to exist- 
ence, as conditioning the rate of a 
nation’s growth. 

[ am not denying the merit and 
advantages of foreign trade with- 
in its sphere. Willful exclusion 
of outside trade means national 
suicide, or at least malnutrition. 
We must obtain by foreign trade 
the things that we can neither 


have been 


tempts at expansion by the fact 
that very obviously certain areas 
of the country—around the met- 
ropolitan centers—seem over- 


crowded now. But this only re- 
flects the fact that under modern 
conditions of machine industry 
and transport all new settlements 
huddle and concentrate in the cen- 
ter. A country seems full because, 
young as it is, it has a crowded 
metropolitan seaport of, say, half 
a million people and plenty of 
them out of work. 

Who could land at the port and 
city of Montreal today, fight hand 
to hand for a taxi, charge against 
blocked doorways, stand in line 
hoping for a room to sleep in, 
thirst in vain for a drink, jam into 
trains, suffocate in cars, block in 
the streets, and jostle off the side- 
walks, and still believe that there 
is room for a single extra soul in 
the Dominion of Canada? And 
now they are saying that Yellow- 
knife, on the Great Slave Lake, 
the newest gold city, is crowded 
full. They are sleeping two in a 
bed. But all that means nothing 
In most of the Northwest they are 
sleeping two to the square mile 

The whole scene is sheer illu- 
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CANADA ranks as the world’s second-largest producer of gold— 
much of which now comes from Yellowknife, the Dominion’s most im- 


beyond it is a vast unknown re- 
serve. 

The mineral resources of the 
Dominion can only be described 
as colossal. All but a small pro- 
portion of the present production 
of metals comes from the Cana- 
dian Shield, the rim of rock en 
circling the Hudson Bay, and the 
Canadian Cordillera (the Rocky 
Mountains). The formations of the 
Shield include copper, gold, iron, 
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produce in Canada nor conveni- 
ently do without. But, for all 
other things, Canada can get them 
by foreign trade if convenient 
and, better still, by home produc- 
tion if possible. The Dominion’s 
industrial life will adapt itself ac- 
cordingly. All we need is enough 
of us, busy enough. 

Canada can support 100 million 
pe ople P 

But Canada is checked in its at- 


— pra a a 


portant new gold town, on Great Slave Lake deep in the North 
west Territories. This settlement is typical of many springing up. 


sion. Canada is as empty as ever, 
almost; still abundant room, abun- 
dant opportunity—life and all that 
makes it sweet, waiting here for 
uncounted millions of people— 
serene sky and empty plain, and 
rivers murmuring in the forest— 
the temple of Nature, where we 
crowd and wrangle around the en- 
trances. 

Canada can support 100 million 
people. Bring them along! 
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eP.” STANDS for a big 

word you will see and hear often 
as the war wears along. It is neu- 
ropsychiatric — pronounced ‘‘noo- 
ro-sy’ke-atric’”—and labels men 
who are unsuited to military serv- 
ice or who crack under the nerve- 
shattering hell of modern warfare. 
“The disorders in this field,” 
said the late Colonel Roy D. Hal- 
“constitute one of the most 





loran, 
serious, many faceted, and chal- 
lenging problems of this war.” But 
we who are responsible for the 
Army’s mental health are not de- 
spondent. We know that many 
breakdowns tempera- 
mental than mental, indicating in- 
ability of the individual to adjust 
to military life rather than any in- 
herent mental weakness. We know 
that much is being done to pre- 
vent and to treat neuropsychiatric 
casualties. We are sure that the 
vast majority can be restored to 
useful civilian life—with your 
help 

Let me illustrate what I mean 
by inability to adjust to military 
life. 

In civilian life, Tom was a suc- 
cessful young attorney—intelli- 
gent, sensitive, introspective. He 
was also a devoted husband and 
father, gentle and kind. But Tom 
had to be discharged from the 
Army after a few weeks. because 
he was gun-shy. His hands trem- 
bled, his palms sweat, he was so 


are more 


*Former chief of the Neuropsychiatry 
Branch of the Surgeon General’s office 
Past President of the Rotary Club of Be’ 
mont, Massachusetts 
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clumsy with a rifle that he was a 
hazard to himself and to his fellow 
soldiers. Once he fainted at the 
sight of blood. Obviously, men 
like Tom fit better into courtrooms 
and law libraries than into bar- 
racks and battlefields. 

And there is Henry. Henry had 
always been able to overcome his 
constant “tired feeling” when, in 
his own country store, he could 
set his own hours and his own 
strains. But he lapsed into invalid- 
ism when he was compelled to rise 
at 6 A.M. and to march 20 miles 
with a heavy pack. 

We now try to prevent neuro- 
psychiatric casualties by “screen- 
ing out” potential and actual psy- 
choneurotic cases before induc- 
tion. But unfortunately we 
couldn't spot all the Toms and 
Henrys, not even all the men who 
were or had been suffering from 
mental disorders. While we were 
trying to get together a huge 
army, we were hurried and handi- 
capped by a serious shortage of 
qualified psychiatrists to give ex- 
aminations at induction centers. 
And, until recently, only in a few 
States did Selective Service have 
records necessary for showing 
whether a selectee had ever been 
a patient in a mental hospital 
Happily, on October 18, 1943, 
U.S. Selective Service adopted 
history taking as a nation- 
wide policy. According to 
Dr. George S. Steven 
son, medical direc- 
tor of the Na- 
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about the ‘T.P.s 


They are the men who snap in the stress of combat or camp— 
the "shell shock"’ cases of World War Il. 
aplenty for most of them—if home folks meet them half way. 


By Lieutenant Colonel M. J. Farrell 


Ass’t. Dir. of Neuropsychiatnec Division, Office of Surgeon General, U. S. Army 














Plain Truths 


But there's hope 




















tional Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, this is “the most extensive 
step in preventive psychiatry ever 
undertaken.” 

Neuropsychiatric casualties fall 









into two main types: men who 






break down sooner, during the 
early stages of training, or later, 
in combat. Perhaps some of those 
who break down during their first 
days, weeks, or months in training 










should have been screened out 
But many can’t be 
toms aren't 
show up under psychiatric exam- 
ination, a kind of examination that 
isn't cut and dried and definite like 
testing for eyesight or blood pres- 



































Their symp- 


obvious enough to 


sure, and no reputable psychia- 
trist would guarantee his ability to 
recognize potential military mis- 
fits ten times out of. ten 

To spot the inevitable casu 
alties before they become 45 
severe, or to help some of ” 
the more stable fel 
lows over the first 
humps, [Con 
tinued on 
page 55) 
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VERY WEDNESDAY a gro 
of Jews and British and Aral 
and men of other nationalit 
: breaks bread across the comfort 
able board of the YMCA Hoste 
Jerusalem. They assemble at 13:5( 
—1:30 P.M. to me—and after & 
Lia minutes they get up and go b 


/ to their shops and offices. The 
are the Rotary Club of Jerusalen 
luncheons are not spectacula! 


no more so than Rotary 


ings back home in Akron, O 
U.S.A 
1 had heard about Rotar 
Jerusalem, but it was a minor, 
beit pleasant, shock to find it here 
h Jerusalem, even for a newspape! 
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correspondent, is a very foreign 
plac Here inside the Old City, 
the illed city, you find camels 
loaded with firewood performing 

marvel of cantilever action 
kneeling 


epresented by every 


i grunt as if once down he'll 

never again get up—then rising 
with n ; burden ready to be lifted 
off at someone's very doo! You 
ee the highly photogenic Wailing 
Wi the cuddly little donkeys, na- 
ve omen carrying, crocks of 

water on their heads You see 


workmen, 


toiling with primitive 


too carving souvenir camels 
from that ironlike wood of the 
a) é ree 

Foreign, but not strange 
sritish, vet in Palestine they drive 
yn the right telephone kiosks 


controlled 


corners 
meals are high but 
pretty good. As for the climate, 


ood prices 
he new irrigated orange groves 
round Tel-Aviv enjoy a weathe! 
o lyric that young men learning 
1e isiness are, with fine logic, 
ent to California to serve their ap- 
prenticeship 

Jerusalem's 60 Rotarians cross- 
business and 
professional life Here 
\merican heading an oil company, 
an Arab architect with an inter- 
national reputation, a Jew mer 


ection the city’s 


IS an 


chant whose family has been ac- 
tive in Palestine for 400 years 
.. They come from modern 
hames, these men, for the Amer- 





AT THE famed Damascus Gate in 
Jerusalem, U. S. Navymen “get a 
light"—as natives go their ways. 


ican Colony and other new sec- 
tions are as impressive as the 
magnificent King David Hotel and 
the hardly less stupendous YMCA 
across the street. 

Since it was started in 1929, the 
Rotary Club of Jerusalem has 


been meeting with amazing regu 


larity When street rioting be- 
tween Arab and Jew was serious, 
a few years back, it met as 
usual During recent disturb- 
ances, presumably inspired by 
paid Nazi troublemakers rather 


than caused by a spontaneous out- 
burst of illwill, meetings likewise 
went on 

They start simply. There is no 
invocation, no God Save the King, 
The men 
just sit down and chat as they eat 
Conversation quickly slips into the 
middle ground that Arab, Chris- 
tian, and Jew have in common. 
It is a time for comradeship 

Discussions are friendly rather 


no waving of the flag. 


than controversial. There is, 
really, so little to argue about, so 
many important things held in 


kor example, the fel- 
lowship with Rotarians at other 
Palestinian Rotary Clubs (Haifa 
and Jaffa—Tel-Aviv), or over at 
Damascus, Cairo, Zaga- 
zig, or any of the dozen Clubs of 
District 83. Well worth talking 
about is Jerusalem’s magnificent 


common! 


Beirut, 


water supply, or the growing eco- 
nomic importance of this region. 
Consider that Tel-Aviv, the 
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modern Jewish city, is now the 
diamond center of the world and 
a big producer of plastics, chemi- 
cals, metal parts, enamelled bath- 
tubs, paints, and canned goods. 
There’s a dream being dreamed 
that the River Jordan’s waters will 
some postwar day baptize into 
fruitfulness 600,000 acres of now 
near-useless land. When it’s done, 
the Dead Sea won't dry up; a 95- 
mile chain of canals and tunnels 
is planned to bring Mediterranean 
water down the 1,300-foot drop 
and in so doing annually create 
more than a billion kilowatt-hours 
of electric power! 

Here’s a month’s sample of 
Jerusalem Rotary Club programs, 
which usually are in English: A 
Palestinian government official, 
speaking on current problems; a 
Moslem Arab, speaking on “Soli- 
man the Magnificent”: a Jewish 
book-seller, discussing rare books; 
an Arab architect, discussing new 
trends in houses; an English food 
controller, discussing Palestinian 
and British relations. 

The makeup of Committees is 
beautifully international. At the 
time of my visit the Membership 
Committee was headed by a Jew, 
with two Arabs and one Britisher 
as colleagues. The Committee 
which invites. speakers had an 
Englishman for Chairman and two 
Arabs, one Pole, one Jew, three 
British as members. On the Com- 
munity Service Committee were 
an Arab as Chairman, and four 
Jews, two British, one Swede, and 
ne American. An American 
chairmanned the International 
Service Committee and on it were 






























































































one English Jew and one Arab. 

Secretary of the Club is friendly, 
enthusiastic W. H. L. Martin, the 
minister of Christ’s Church and an 
energetic person. He chafes a bit 
at being restricted, for all but a 
few hours of the day, to his couch 
because of phlebitis caused by 
wearing too-tight leggings in the 
last war. 

I got a picture of what Rotary in 
Jerusalem is doing and what it is 
trying to do by climbing the stairs 
at the Palestine Board of Educa- 
tion and talking with the Club’s 
genial and forward-minded Presi- 
dent, W. H. Chinn, since suc- 
ceeded by Malmond Dajani. Ro- 
tarian Chinn is referred to almost 























































































too easily as the probation officer. 
He is the advisor on social welfare 
for the Palestine Government. 
That takes in probation and the 
reformatory schools as well as any 
necessary welfare work. Included 
also is the new feeding of desti- 
tute school children—a wartime 
development. 

President Chinn told how Jeru- 
salem Rotarians with earnestness 
vet without cant are working out 
implications of the Rotary ideal of 
Occasionally fellowship 
flowers into social affairs includ- 
ing ladies’ nights. It was all sim- 
ple and natural, as he told it: men 
of differing races and creeds willed 
that they would get along to- 
gether, and they did. 

It seemed to me, as I listened, 
poetically fitting that in Jerusa- 
lem, where streets have been 
bloodied so many times, practical 
men of affairs in this 20th Cen- 
tury should heed those words 
first heralded near here: “Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men!” Never 
has it been so important that 
thinking people realize how 
through the earning of their daily 
bread and the sitting down to- 
gether with friends and business 
competitors and neighbors, they 
can help create a new world un- 
derstanding—the basis of any last- 
ing, livable peace 

If Jerusalem points the way 
through its Rotary Club, let us 
have more of it! 
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By Fred B. Barton 
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of Jews and British and Ar 
and men of other nationa 


breaks bread across the comfo! 
able board of the YMCA Hostel 
Jerusalem. They assemble at 13:30 
—1:30 P.M. to me—and after 80 
minutes they get up and go back 
to their shops and offices 

are the Rotary Club of Jeru 
Luncheons are not spectact 
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loaded with firewood performing 
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move a grunt as if once down he'll 
never again get up—then rising 
with his burden ready to be lifted 
off at someone’s very door Yo 
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the business are, with fine logic, 
ent to California to serve their ap- 
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Jerusalem’s 60 Rotarians cross 
ection the city’s business and 
professional life Here is an 
American heading an oil company, 
an Arab architect with an inter- 
national reputation, a Jew mer 
chant whose family has been ac- 
tive in Palestine for 400 years 
They come from modern 
homes, these men, for the Amer- 
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ican Colony and other new sec- 
tions are as impressive as the 
magnificent King David Hotel and 
the hardly less stupendous YMCA 
across the street. 

Since it was started in 1929, the 
Rotary Club of Jerusalem has 
been meeting with amazing regu 
larity When street rioting be- 
tween Arab and Jew was serious, 
a few years back, it met as 
usual During recent disturb- 
ances, presumably inspired by 
paid Nazi troublemakers rather 
than caused by a spontaneous out- 
burst of illwill, meetings likewise 
went on 

They start simply. There is no 
invocation, no God Save the King, 
no waving of the flag. The men 
just sit down and chat as they eat. 
Conversation quickly slips into the 
middle ground that Arab, Chris- 
tian, and Jew have in common. 
It is a time for comradeship 

Discussions are friendly rather 
There _ is, 
really, so little to argue about, so 
many important things held in 
For example, the fel- 
lowship with Rotarians at other 
Palestinian Rotary Clubs (Haifa 
and Jaffa—Tel-Aviv), or over at 
Damascus, Beirut, Cairo, Zaga- 
zig, or any of the dozen Clubs of 
District 83. Well worth talking 
about is Jerusalem’s magnificent 
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modern Jewish city, is now the 
diamond center of the world and 

big producer of plastics, chemi- 
cals, metal parts, enamelled bath- 
tubs, paints, and canned goods. 
There’s a dream being dreamed 
that the River Jordan’s waters will 
some postwar day baptize into 
fruitfulness 600,000 acres of now 
near-useless land. When it’s done, 
the Dead Sea won’t dry up; a 95- 
mile chain of canals and tunnels 
is planned to bring Mediterranean 
water down the 1,300-foot drop 
and in so doing annually create 
more than a billion kilowatt-hours 
of electric power! 

Here’s a month’s sample of 
Jerusalem Rotary Club programs, 
which usually are in English: A 
Palestinian government official, 
speaking on current problems; a 
Moslem Arab, speaking on ‘“Soli- 
man the Magnificent”; a Jewish 
book-seller, discussing rare books; 
an Arab architect, discussing new 
trends in houses; an English food 
controller, discussing Palestinian 
and British relations. 

The makeup of Committees is 
beautifully international. At the 
time of my visit the Membership 
Committee was headed by a Jew, 
with two Arabs and one Britisher 
as colleagues. The Committee 
which invites. speakers had an 
Englishman for Chairman and two 
Arabs, one Pole, one Jew, three 
British as members. On the Com- 
munity Service Committee were 
an Arab as Chairman, and four 
Jews, two British, one Swede, and 
ne American. An American 
chairmanned the International 
Service Committee and on it were 



















































one English Jew and one Arab. 

Secretary of the Club is friendly, 
enthusiastic W. H. L. Martin, the 
minister of Christ’s Church and an 
energetic person. He chafes a bit 
at being restricted, for all but a 
few hours of the day, to his couch 
because of phlebitis caused by 
wearing too-tight leggings in the 
last war. 

I got a picture of what Rotary in 
Jerusalem is doing and what it is 
trying to do by climbing the stairs 
at the Palestine Board of Educa- 
tion and talking with the Club’s 
genial and forward-minded Presi- 
dent, W. H. Chinn, since suc- 
ceeded by Malmond Dajani. Ro- 
tarian Chinn is referred to almost 




















































































too easily as the probation officer. 
He is the advisor on social welfare 
for the Palestine Government. 
That takes in probation and the 
reformatory schools as well as any 
necessary welfare work. Included 
also is the new feeding of desti- 
tute school children—a wartime 
development 

President Chinn told how Jeru- 
salem Rotarians with earnestness 
yet without cant are working out 
implications of the Rotary ideal of 
Occasionally fellowship 
flowers into social affairs includ- 
ing ladies’ nights. 
ple and natural, as he told it: men 
of differing races and creeds willed 
that they would get along to- 
gether, and they did. 

It seemed to me, as I listened, 
poetically fitting that in Jerusa- 
lem, where streets have been 
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It was all sim- 


bloodied so many times, practical 
men of affairs in this 20th Cen- 
tury should heed those words 
first heralded near here: “Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men!” Never 
has it been so important that 
thinking people realize how 
through the earning of their daily 
bread and the sitting down to- 
gether with friends and business 
competitors and neighbors, they 
can help create a new world un- 
derstanding—the basis of any last- 
ing, livable peace. 

If Jerusalem points the way 
through its Rotary Club, let us 
have more of it! 
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heart of South America, Para- 

guay—like its neighbor, Boli- 
via—has no seacoast. Yet water 
is the least of its lacks. 

It is encircled and crisscrossed 
by rivers; it sends southward the 
very “Mother of the Sea’—the 
great Parana River which spills 
into the River Plata above Buenos 
Aires. It is said, in fact, that in 
Paraguay “each town has its river, 
and each home its brook.” 

By river came the first explorers 
—Sebastian Cabot, in 1526, seek- 
ing a new route to the Indies; and 
Juan de Ayolas, who established 
Asuncion, now the capital, a dec- 
ade later 

Today small ocean ships ply the 
Parana and Paraguay rivers, and 
river steamers operate every- 
where. Thus the rivers which 
opened the land (which is about 
the size of California, with a mil- 
lion inhabitants) now serve as 
highways to speed itsdevelopment. 

Paraguay declared independ- 
ence from Spain in 1811. Shortly 
afterward Dr. Jose de Francia 
became dictator—and shut the 
world out from Paraguay. His 
nephew, Don Carlos Antonio L6- 
pez, started an iron industry, and 
built the first telegraph and rail- 
road line in that part of the 

Continent when he became 
President in 1844. L6pez’ son, 
General Francisco Lépez, took 
over in 1862, serving during 
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the costly, bitter strug- 

gle which saw Para- 

guay lose an estimated 
five-sixths of its popu- 

lation as it fought Bra- 

zil, Argentina, and Uru- 

guay singlehandedly. 

Its present constitution (1940) is 
similar to that of the United 
States. 

With its abundant rains, rich 
plains, and valuable forests, Para- 
guay’s exports are mostly agricul- 
tural. lron, unworked since 1870, 
and other minerals, await devel- 
opment. Perhaps that is on Para- 
guay’s postwar agenda. 


Rotary in Paraguay 


THe FIRST Rotary Club in Paraguay was organized in Asuncién in 1927. 
Prominent among those who brought it into being were George L. 
Kreeck, then United States Minister to Paraguay and an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of Lawrence, Kansas; and Dr. Eliseo Da 
Rosa, Paraguayan Minister of Finance. The charter list included 
several members of the National Senate. There are now Clubs in 
three other Paraguayan cities—Concepcién, Villarrica, and Encar- 
nacién. During the Chaco Wars between Paraguay and Bolivia (1932- 
1935) Rotary Clubs of the two nations arranged for exchange of mail 
and comforts for prisoners of war. . . . Below, a typical group of Para- 
guayan Rotarians, photographed at Asuncién several years ago. 
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MUNICIPAL building in colonial days, this multi-arched structure on THE GOVERNMENT Palace in Asuncion, built during the reign of Francisgo 


he Paraguay River is now the home of the Paraguayan National Congress. Lopez, who was President during the tragic war with three neighbors. When 
Many Paraguayan buildings combine colorful red roofs, white stone walls. 
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THIS travelling vender in Asuncion ‘ curl LEISURELY methods of locomotion still prevail in Asuncion—but at any moment a trolley car or 
service, and offers a wide variety of merchandise mobile is likely to whiz past. Buenos Aires is about three days away by boat, six hours by plane 


A FLOATING dock at Asuncion. An estimated 40 percent of Paraguayan ex LOADING yerba maté (tea) at Concepcion. Paraguay also exports quebr 
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ports and 80 percent of its imports pass through the capital's customhouse extract, meat, hides, cotton, oil of petit grain (for extracts), timber, ta 
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A HERD of beef cattle. Their antecedents first munched Paraguay’s lush grasses in 1554, when 
cattle, now the leading industry, were introduced. Paraguay exports much meat, tallow, leather. 





THESE valuable hardwood logs from Paraguay’s rich forests were floated down river to Asuncion, 
where they await shipment or processing. Quebracho is heavy, must be tied to lighter wood to float. 
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LIKE his North American counterpart, the Paraguayan 
y uero) wears seatless chaps. A skilled 
1orseman, he’s the master of the range 


oxcart (below) hauls logs at a que- 
where an extract used for tanning fine 
obtained from the “ax breaker’ wood 


Photos (pp. 22-25): Jacobs trom Three Lions; James Sawders; Paul's 
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It's a tough problem that must be faced by 
the U. S.—and all countries at war. . . . No. 
38 in the ‘World to LIVE In" postwar series. 


By A. G. Mezerik 
4a 
= soldier wants me much on everyone’s mind.  Sol- 


to use some influence in the mat diers see it on wharves, in ware- 
ter of servicemen getting first houses, and in depots filled to 
chance at the gear and clothing overflowing, wherever they are 
the Army will dispose of after the stationed, whether that is in North 
war. And the boy concludes, Africa, Burma, Iceland, or right in 
‘What is most likely to happen, their own country. 
we will be left holding the bag Some would like to own a jeep, 
while some money-making fool a radio, a portable house, or any 
will get control.’ ”’ other of the hundreds of aids to 

So wrote Ernie Pyle, better living. Some, a large part 
read war correspondent, charac- of the 3 million U. S. soldiers who 
teristically revealing what U. 5S. have indicated that they want to 
servicemen are really thinking go into business after the war, see 
about. This time the thoughts it as the road to acareer. Manya 
aren't exclusive to soldiers, for on man has been trained, during his 
my own swing through the United enlistment, to handle precision 
States I heard the soldiers’ desires equipment and now dreams of a 
and fears echoed by farmers, shop where he will sell and serv- 
workers, businessmen, and folk ice this treasured photographic, 
high in social, civic, and politic airplane, or radio equipment. His 
life. desire is great and he wonders 

For the material which will be whether the civilians at home are 
left when the war finally has going to give him a good break. 
drawn to its exhausting close is His new friends in all the far- 
away lands see the great stores of 
America, too. In Australia, busi- 
nessmen try to guess what will 
happen to their factories and their 
distribution system if the United 
States abandons or dumps its sup- 
plies on them. In India, where 
roads are desperately needed, pro- 
gressive leaders hope Uncle Sam 
will leave his bulldozers and 
“eats.” In devastated Europe, 
hungry and beaten refugees eye 
his food, clothing, and medical 
stores, hoping that they will find 
surcease from poverty and dis- 
ease in them. 

In our own country we of the 
United States sit facing our treas- 
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“SOME would like to 
own ... any of the 
other hundreds of 
aids to better living.” 
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ure, perplexed and confounded. Is 
this trove a glut which will de- 
stroy our hope of great employ- 
ment? Or is it a tool with which 
to acquire a previously unknown 
standard of living? Some busi- 
nessmen propose that the Gov- 
ernment guarantee that none of 
the surplus be sold in the United 
States or that it be frozen for a 
period of years. Others propose 
“production in reverse,” a pro- 
gram to employ thousands of peo- 
ple who will break up the surplus 
into scrap. An influential group 
in the textile industry propose to 
break up every extra loom. The 
plans of those who want to “plow 
under” the surplus of goods and 
plants are many. 

But “plow under” is not the 
only form of planning and talking. 
Farmers have read too many let- 
ters from their sons extolling the 
virtues of Army equipment—espe- 
cially jeeps. And as though to 
confirm this estimate, the head of 
an automobile company manu- 
facturing jeeps recently described 
it as the farmer’s dream. He main- 
tains that this little machine will 
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Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


plow, harrow, seed, cultivate, har- 
vest; that it will operate silo fill- 
ers, buzz threshing ma- 
chines, hay balers; that it will 
drag logs, cut hay, hunt, fish, and 
even take the farmer to church. 

Freeze the jeep? The farmer 
isn’t going along! Nor does he like 
the idea of not being able to buy a 
building from the camp down the 
road—just the thing to replace the 
old tool house. And—if there is 
going to be any paint or fencing 
around, he’ll have some. For an- 
other thing, he doesn’t see how 
anyone can plow under, freeze, or 
forget the 8 million tillable acres 
which the U. S. War Department 
If he sold part of his farm 
to the Government, he wants to 
buy it back. If he can get a piece 
of adjacent farm land to round 
out his present farm, he feels he 
should be able to bid for it. 

And along with the farmer now 
established, the would-be farmer 
now in uniform has some policy 
Will these lands go in- 
to grass for big grazing holdings? 
Will they be sold and civided by 
speculators seeking to make large 
profits? Will homesteads for vet- 
erans, hoping to farm the land for 
their living in the _ traditional 
American manner, be favored? 

Traditionally, farmers have 
been little interested in factory 
operation and ownership. Almost 
with a jolt they have discovered 
that their Government is the larg- 
est factory owner in the country, 
owning one-third of all existing 
plants. Much more to the point, 
for the farmer, is that many of 
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these factories tie right into suc- 
cessful farming. The chemical 
plants did well when they pro- 
duced ammonia, nitrates, and sul- 
phuric acid for war purposes. But 
these factories can make fertiliz- 
ers equally well and provide nour- 
ishment for eroded and exhausted 
land. Factories making the new, 
efficient insecticides and fungi- 
cides will fall into the same pat- 
tern. The farmer doesn’t want 
them frozen, and he was more 
than a little incensed when he 
heard that some of the chemical 
companies had received written 
assurance from the Government 
that the making of commercial 
fertilizers would be prohibited in 
these plants until 20 years after 
the war. To him that seemed a 
long way for his Government to 


“FREEZE the jeep? The 
farmer isn’t going along!” 


go in protecting the chemical in- 
terests against competition. He is 
only a little mollified now that he 
has heard that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has said that the option agree- 
ments are i!legal because they run 
against public policy 

The small businessman has 
wondered about options, too. The 
fact that 100 corporations oper 
ated 85 percent of all U.S. war fa 
cilities leaves him in doubt as to 
whether he will have any chance 
at all to buy the new plants. He 
sees that there are opportunities, 
for 544 of the new plants cost only 
from $25,000 to $99,000; 619 repre- 
sent an investment between $100,- 
000 and $249,000; and 1,027 fall be 
tween $250,000 and $1,000,000. In 
these lie his big opportunity, yet 
he is not at all certain that the op- 
tions already on the plants won't 
preclude his right to purchase 
Even without the option head- 
ache, he can think of questions 
aplenty. Despite the number of 
smaller plants, the average cost of 
a Government-owned plant is 6 
million dollars, and this is far too 
large a unit for any but the big- 
gest businessmen to handle. 
Groups of small businessmen 
would like to join together and 
subdivide the bigger plant, each 
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occupying a small portion. Lack- 
ing the capital with which to buy, 
they will want to lease. 

Patents are a worry. When a 
man does buy or lease a plant to 
continue to make synthetic rub- 
ber, magnesium, or whatever ha 
been manufactured there, he ce! 
tainly has to know in advance 
whether the corporation which 
controls the patents will license 
him on equal terms with anyone 
else. He sort of believes he ought 
to have an easement on the pat- 
ent, which would permit him to 
use it as two adjoining landlords 
use a common driveway. 


| F’ THE small businessman is go- 
ing to buy for resale, he must be 
offered shirts, shoes, trucks, or 
whatever else, in small quantities, 
uniformly priced. Otherwise, if 
these are offered in tremendous 
lots, big fellows and speculators 
will get them all. The distributor, 
whether he is a retailer or a 
wholesaler, doesn’t want the Gov- 
ernment competing with him by 
selling direct to the consumer. He 
keeps insisting on the sale of sur- 
plus through established trade 
channels. In his insistence he 
raises another dang@g, for strict 
and orthodox adherence to this 
rule might preclude returning sol- 
diers, former war workers, and 
businessmen with initiative from 
setting themselves up in this new 
field. 

Soldier, farmer, businessman 
there is still the worker. He wants 
the plants to operate, for only in 
that way does he keep his job. 
Like his soldier relative, he may 
want to go into business for him- 
self. Knowing machinery, he 
thinks he may open a machine 
shop. For that he needs ma- 
chines, and since he cannot go 
where the machines are now lo- 
cated, he hopes a pool will be 
created where he lives. Industri- 
ally minded, he regards the new 
rovernment-owned productive Ca- 
pacity as the modern public do- 
main, a successor to vanished 
farm lands. Paying down his sav- 
ings for the machine opportunity, 
he may well become an industrial 
homesteader. 

The people of the United States 
live in regions some of which are 
industrialized like the East, oth- 
ers of which, like the South and 
West, were not introduced to 
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large-scale factories until World 
War IJ. In the South and West 
people believe that the welfare of 
their sections may be impaired or 
benefited by the life or death of 
the Government-owned plants. In 
the industrially underdeveloped 
regions the new plants are re- 
garded by many as tools toward 
industrial self-sufficiency, toward 
a better standard of living. Gov- 
ernors meet and cross State bor- 
ders, forgetting ancient prejudices 
in a common effort to salvage for 
their backward sections these un- 
precedented opportunities. They 
do not regard the plants as sur- 
plus. For them the factories rep- 
resent a new form of wealth. 

And people live in smaller sub- 
divisions than those called the 
Fast, the South, and the West. 
They live in States, in cities, 
towns, and villages. Where they 
live, they send their children to 
school, treat them for sickness, 
travel the roads, and fight the 
fires. The war has been hard on 
all the equipment used for these 
varied activities. In the surplus 
are fresh supplies, some better 
than we have ever known. People 
who have looked at the need and 
thought about it have come up 
with the idea of a domestic form 
of lend-lease, a way of helping our 
own, as we have and should con- 
tinue to help our world neighbors. 

Bulldozers, road scrapers, “cats,” 
draglines, steam shovels, disposal 
trucks, fire-fighting equipment, 
will all soon be available. Some 
cities and towns are rich enough 
to pay for these, but others are 
not, and these are the ones which 
would get the most benefit. 

It may be very possible for 
every school in the country which 
teaches aviation to have a trainer 
plane. It could be invaluable in 
education. But if the U.S. Army 
simply delivers it to the school 
and forgets it, the quality of in- 
struction, the maintenance of the 
plane, and all the other necessities 
which would make the machine a 
part of real education will be left 
haphazardly to the _ individual 
school. Educators are proposing 
to remedy this by disposing of the 
planes through the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Federal agency 
which has been so successful in 
wartime training programs. The 
planes would be delivered by the 
Army to the Office of Education 





and by them to the schools, as an 
integral part of a supervised pro- 
gram. Done in this way the planes 
would become part of an impor- 
tant movement in education, with 
great implications for our future 
national defense. 

There are educational materials 
other than planes. There are the 
microscopes which might go into 
laboratories in colleges, the ex- 
perimental equipment in radio, in 
photography, in meteorology—in 
a hundred fields. Shall these go 
only to the richly endowed uni- 
versities which can afford to buy 
them, but where they are least 
needed, or shall they be _ pre- 
sented, on a basis of need, to the 
smaller colleges in those areas of 
the United States where technol- 
ogy is sadly lacking? 

The U.S. Public Health Service 
has a long and honorable record 
for disseminating information and 
giving help on public-health prob- 
lems. Better than anyone else, 
perhaps, it knows the areas where 
hospital facilities are lacking; it 
knows the places where X rays 
are needed to discover and control 
tuberculosis; it knows the malaria 
sections of the country. It can, 
given the disposition of this medi- 
cal material, get it where it will do 
the most good in raising the pub- 
lic-health levels of the country. 
The surplus can affect every per- 
son in the United States—in his 
occupation, in his community, and 
in his schools. It reaches into his 
home, too. 


Tae items which you and I want 
are in this surplus pile: the fine 
sports clothes intended for grim- 
mer uses by ski troops or by sol- 
diers stationed in the farthest 
reaches of the Arctic, the tropical 
equipment for warm weather, the 
technically perfect radios, the 
slick portable furniture which 
folds up and will look just right in 
that house in the country. We all 
want a taste of them as we all 
want the answers to the problems 
of the businessmen, the farmers, 
and everybody else. 

One thing is clear: the present 
surplus, estimated at from 60 bil- 
lion to 115 billion dollars, has in 
it enough for everyone. Even 
when the food, shelter, medical, 
and construction needs for our 
devastated allies are deducted. 
There [Continued on page 58] 
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Answered by Julietta K. Arthur 


Ml... OF the humble items 


’u miss on store shelves these 
lays are away at war. That is 

ardly news. Everyone knows 

ow, by the magic of “conver- 

on,” the kitchen stove became a 

feboat, the parlor radio a sub 
detector. But what is news is that 

ilady’s pocket mirror, her mas- 
er’s bait box, and thousands of 
other ordinary household items 
“went in” just as they were. Un- 
changed by so much 
as a snap, hasp, or 
hinge, they’re fight- 
ing on al] fronts— 
( and here is how: 
+— Steel Springs. The 
Se, ~,. bedsprings you can’t 
ABS buy today are in 
bunks near the bottom of the 
ocean. Submarine crews must 
have real relaxation when they 
reat. 

Pipe Cleaners. How to clean fuel 
ines proved a problem at General 
Motors’ Detroit Diesel engine di- 
vision—until someone tried pipe 
cleaners. Now thousands of them 
are doing a wartime cleaning job. 

Bait Boxes. Fishermen’s trans- 
parent bait boxes carry small re- 
placement parts to fronts all over 
the world. War plants use them 
to concentrate assembly items. 
They’re lightweight and durable, 
water- and corrosionproof. 

Powder-Puff Boxes. Transparent, 
they are packaging deadly explo- 
sives. The crystal clarity which 
gave the plastic boxes glamour be- 
fore the war, now cuts down the 
number of ammunition duds; an 
improperly filled container can be 
spotted at once. The U.S. Marine 
Corps uses them, too—to keep 
nuts and bolts clean, dry, and vis- 
ible. 

Face Tissues. Cleansing tissues 
work better than a roller or blotter 
in smoothing wet decals on air- 
plane instrument panels. An em- 
ployee at Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration thought up the idea. 

Crepe Paper. Used in peace to 
conceal your Christmas gifts, it’s 
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now doing military camouflage. 
In varicolored strips two inches 
wide, it is woven into patterns 
through meshes of textile or wire. 
The result: a sheet resistant to 
water, fire, mold, and mildew. On 
fighting ships braided crepe paper 
is an important element in special 
electric cables. 

Paper Cups. At the Glenn Mar- 
tin aircraft plant these familiar 
little receptacles are helping to 
keep paint from going inside metal 
elbows as they are sprayed in the 
finishing department. 

Steel Wool. Remember those 
small pads with which the lady 
of the house used to keep frying 
pans shining? You wouldn’t know 
them now. In the hands of camou- 
flage experts, steel wool has be- 
come “grass” with which to con- 
ceal gun emplacements, barracks, 
and airdromes. It makes a perma- 

so) nent weatherproof 
foliage. 

Mirrors. Lost sol- 
diers, shipwrecked 
sailors, and downed 
airmen are carrying 
the mirrors your 
wife’s new purse is 
likely to lack. A special type of 
signal mirror—which has a full 
mirror on the face, a round one on 
the back, and a sighting cross at 
the center—instantly supplies 
range data when aimed between 
sun and target. Millions of other 
mirrors are keeping men and 
women in the armed services well 
groomed; still others, used in 
training, show would-be Comman- 
dos and ordinary soldiers how to 
coordinate movements and im- 
prove techniques. 

Butcher's Paper. Look for this 
once common item in ship holds. 
Greaseproof and moistureproof, 
butcher’s paper now protects arms 
and food bound for war fronts. It 
stands up under such temperature 
extremes as -40° and 150°. 

Pots and Pails. A smudge pot 
designed to protect fruit trees 
from frost and a peacetime paint 











pail have teamed up to help shield 
Allied convoys. The American 
Can Company combined the two, 
making the smudge pot a float, the 
paint can a fuel chamber. The de- 
vice exudes a dense smoke screen. 

W ater proof Fabric. That flexible 
coating made from _ limestone, 
coke, and salt which used to wa- 
terproof shower curtains, rain- 
coats, and baby pants is now sav- 
ing fruit groves from red scale 
pests. Tents impregnated with it 
now cover trees while an insect- 
killing gas balloons up inside. 

Pliofilm and “Scotch” Tape. Made 
up into bags, the transparent pa- 
per with which merchants use to 
package everything from butter 
to prunes, now keeps dampness 
away from guns. It can be sealed 
with any one of 100 varieties of 
“Seotch” tape—which is also iden- 
tifyving, masking, and insulating 
weapons. 

Sawdust. This one-time waste 
now makes a dry bath in which 
aircraft parts lose their dirt and 
oil. Blown off by a sharp blast of 
air, it leaves only a thin film of 
oil to protect the instrument from 
rust. 

Wire Screening. Cut 
apart a rubber belt 
or brake lining and 
you find plain screen- 
ing—steel, copper, or 
brass—buildingextra 
strength into flexible 
materials 

Aluminum Foil. Those neat foil- 
lined tea and soup bags that 
proved handy for pickup meals 
have grown some; they now give 
moisture-vapor protection to the 
Army’s fruit powders. Aluminum 
paints on the walls of war plants 
help to keep out dampness, heat, 
and fumes. 
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John T. Frederick Speaking of 


WONDER if there’s a town or 

city in the world that has a Ro- 

tary Club and no public li- 
brary. It seems unlikely, for both 
libraries and Rotary are expres 
sions of the same ideal of a good 
community. 

But “having a 
pretty vague and general term, un- 
fortunately. There are libraries 
and libraries. Some of them are 
too much like the schoolboy’s defi- 
nition: “A library is where they 
keep the old books that nobody 
reads.”” There are some towns 
which even have imposing build- 
ings containing thousands of books 
and yet can’t be said to have pub- 
lic libraries in the sense of what 
the term really should mean 

The point is, of course, that the 
value of a public library to a com- 
munity is exactly equal to the use 
the community makes of it—no 
more and no less. Let’s write off 
the prestige and the decorative ef- 
fect—the satisfaction we may feel 
in saying casually to an out-of- 
towner as we're driving around, 


library” is a 








ROTARIANS gave this library 
to Santa Cruz de Sur, Cuba 


Professor Frederick is right 
tarians do believe in books 
have helped many a library to 


its shelves. 


reports from around the Rotary 


world: 


AMARILLO, TEX.—Rotarians sparked 


drive to furnish $400 library for 
Scouts 


AZUL, ARGENTINA—R otarians pre 
sented 3,000 volumes to local peniten 


tiary 


BALuston Spa, N. Y.—Rotarians 


nated juvenile books to. industrial 


school library. 
Beto Horizonte, Braz 


libraries in schools. 
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and 


Here are a few sample 


Rotarians 
contributed funds to add to juvenile 


“And that’s the public library 
we're passing now.” If we haven't 
inside the library for a 

or a year—we should be 


been 
month 
ashamed instead of proud 

Many different ways in which 
libraries are being used by their 
communities, and are helping to 
make the communities better 
places in which to work and live, 
are surveyed in a new book called 
The Library in the Community, 
by Leon Carnovsky and 
Lowell Martin. Spokesmen for 
many kinds of communities— 
large cities and small ones, towns 
and villages and rural areas—tell 
in this book, in definite and not 
too formal terms, about what their 
libraries are doing and can do for 
the war effort, for school children 
and their parents, for business and 
professional men and for their 
wives. I shall long remember the 
first essay in this book (by Leon 
Carnovsky, on “The State and the 
Community Library’) for its 
simple and forceful statement of 
what libraries are really for: 


edited 





BOGDKS: 


The library is more than a pleasant 
place in which to spend a harmless 
afternoon or evening for want of some- 
thing better to do. Popularly regarded 
as the most quiescent and peaceful of 
institutions, it is potentially the most 
dynamic. Think of the library not as 
bricks and mortar housing physical 
books but as an institution housing 
the ideas which make of books the 
most valuable force in our civilization 

In doing this, the library is mak- 
ing possible the development of free 
men and free citizens. 

Translating this high aim into 
the practical terms that apply to 
the present needs of a _ specific 
community is a job that deserves 
the thought and-effort of commu- 
nity leaders. It is a job particu- 
larly appropriate for Rotarians. 

There may be factors present, in 
the case of a given library, which 
limit its usefulness so drastically 
that overcoming them is impera- 
tive. Library service may not be 
available to all parts of the com- 
munity or to all groups within the 
community. The library building 
may not be suitable, or safe, or 


even well lighted! It may not be 


Rotarians Believe in Books 


CLEVELAND, OKLA.—Rotary Club origi 
nated and promoted public library 

CLINTON, Mo.—Rotary bookshelf was 
established in county library 

CocHIN, INpIA—Rotarians donated 
funds to Bengal Coastal Defense Force 
to purchase soldier reading material 

CoLwyn Bay, WALEes—‘Library of 
careers” was contributed to local li- 
brary 

Fort WortTH, Tex.—Rotarians started 
library for boys’ club 

GALVESTON, TeEx.—W hen Rotarians 
die, Club and individual members do- 
nate memorial books to Rosenberg Li 
brary. Each volume bears special book 
plate. Other groups have ateeted idea 

GOSHEN, IND.—Rotarians donated sec 
tion in public library devoted to Boy 
Scout pamphlets and books. 

Ieuriros, PEeru—Two institutions of 
higher learning given libra- 
ries 

LELAND, Miss.—Books and 
monographs were given 
high-school library 

MARION, OH!t0o— Rotarians 
filled shelves of local and 
public-school libraries. 

MELROSE, MAss. — Rotary- 
furnished books at high 


BOOKS at the Wenat- 
chee, Wash., library 
given by Rotarians. 


school were taken home more often 
than any others 
MONTEVIDEO, 
provided reading room in local jail 
Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZI 
established libraries in several schools 
SuMTEeER, S. C.—Rotarians cleaned off 
their bookshelves, added more than 
1,000 volumes to Shaw Field library 
SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Club members 
started movement to establish perma- 
nent library; soon held 4,500 oe 
TEGUCIGALPA, 
collected, repaired schoolbooks for poor 
children 
TORONTO, ONT., 
vrrovided 1,400 books for circulating Li- 
yxrary in Newfoundland 


Urucuay—Rotarians 


Rotarians 


HonpurRAs — Rotarians 


CANADA — Rotarians 


Utica, MicH.—Rotarians sparked 


drive to transform empty store build- 
ing into library. 
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pen at the hours when those who 
eed it most could use it best. The 
y may not money 
enough to buy the books and peri- 
ils by which it could best 

rve the community. It may not 
have money enough for an ade- 
quate staff. Rotary Clubs in all 
rts of the world have helped to 


have 


ercome these problems and 
ers like them for their local li- 
rie Many other Clubs would 


nd an immediate and fruitful 
challenge for the very highest type 

Community Service in doing 

K€ V1S¢ 

But apart from these general 
and long-term matters, there are 
some interesting and worth-while 
things that Rotary Clubs and indi- 
dual Rotarians in many cases 
can help their local libraries to do 
For example, there 
are the “imperative books,” so des- 
ignated by the Council on Books 
in Wartime. This competent and 
impartial agency has selected a 
small number of the most impor- 
tant and valuable new books about 
the war and wartime problems 
and designated these as “impera- 
tive’’—meaning that every citizen 
should have opportunity to read 
Ff your local library hasn’t 
been able to afford to buy all these 
, or isn’t able to display them 
or bring them to the attention of 
the public effectively, that small 
concrete job of helping will be well 
worth doing. 

In the second place, some li- 
have undertaken to make 
and maintain as complete records 
as possible of the community’s 
participation in the war—an indi- 
vidual record for every person 
who enters any branch of the 
including family data, 
education and work experience, 
war training and service. Such 
records will be of immense prac- 
tical value in the immediate post- 
war period—especially in relation 
to education and employment pro- 
grams—and of intense historical 
interest for generations to come. 
If your library is doing this, it 
probably needs your help, for the 


‘ 


right now. 


$hoorn 
nem 


he 0k ~ 


oraries 


service, 
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TO MEET needs of a wartime population boom in Edmonton, Alta., Canada, the municipal 


street railway has opened a travelling library in a streetcar 


job is as big as it is important. 
Then there are the libraries that 
are helping actively to solve to- 
day’s acute leisure-time problems 
for young people. To do so often 
necessitates enlargement of facil- 
ities and staff. But can you think 
of a better way to help the youth 
of the whole community? 
Finally, to come back to a com- 
paratively small and simple mat- 
ter in which a little help and a 
few suggestions may bring valu- 
able results: many libraries are 
making special efforts to obtain 
books and to collect other material 
relating to postwar problems, es- 
pecially those of business and em- 
ployment. Since Rotary as a whole 
is so deeply concerned and is 
thinking so actively about this 
whole matter, it seems a most ap- 
propriate field for codperation. 
These are just a few concrete 
illustrations of the countless pos- 
sibilities for helping our local li- 
braries to serve our communities 
better. But I think librarians will 
agree with me that the very best 
thing the individual Rotarian can 
do for his library is to use it him- 


It has a weekly schedule 


self. If you haven’t been in your 
community library for a_ while, 
why not pay it a visit? Talk with 
the librarian—find out what’s be- 
ing done for the 
young 
new books have come in, what 
periodicals are most read. Don't 
leave without taking a book along 

Think a little about how using 
the library can help you to do your 
job better—not merely the job of 
earning a living. but the whole 
job of building a better iife for the 
community and for yourself 
Think about the things you've al- 
ways wondered about and wanted 
to know about, and thought you'd 
look up sometime; and start now, 
in the library 
more interesting 


children and 


people, what interesting 


to make your days 


Let’s look at some samples of 
what the library may 
Most of us are going to have sons, 


offer us. 


or nephews, or sons-in-law coming 
back one of these days from the 
war—veterans. How are we go- 
ing to get along with them? What 
are we going to expect from them, 
and what are they going to expect 
from us? [Continued on page 60) 
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5 QUESTIONS 


Joun @. PUBLIC tends to forget one thing about democracy—that for every 
cherished right it vests in him, it imposes a concomitant duty. To set citizens 
of Vermont to thinking about these duties, a distinguished Rotarian of that 
State recently addressed “Eight Searching Questions" to them in a radio broad- 
cast. Groups both in and out of Vermont picked up the challenge, struggled 
for local answers. Among them was the speaker's own Rotary Club—Montpelier. 
In two weekly meetings it heard eight of its members ‘take up" the questions in 








Cannot the home make a more 
liberal contribution to the attitudes 
and insights and behaviors which 
will enable youth to make democ- 
racy work as a complete success? 


T HAS BEEN said that the greatest 
; gift a father can give his children is 
their mother’s time. Today we might 
well reverse that and say that the great- 
est gift the community could give a 
mother is more of her children’s time. 

All the duties of our modern school 
system belonged to mother when democ- 


racy was born. She may not have been 


terse, well-turned talks. 


On these pages are condensed excerpts. 


The man 


who had put the questions was Wm. H. ("Bill") Wills, Governor of the State. 


a trained schoolteacher with all the de- 
sired facilities, but her intense per- 
sonal interest and purpose would be 
hard to beat. 

When democracy 
church, as a practical matter, didn’t 
exist. Later, Sunday helped 
only to place the religious responsibility 
within the home. Today, extracurricu- 
lar activities in school and church, plus 
a multitude of community activities, 
have cost mother a large measure of her 
Perhaps both mother and 


was born, the 


service 


real purpose. 
father have come to the innocent though 
tragic conclusion that they can safely 
trust almost the entire development of 
their children to the mass organization 
of their church, school, and community. 
Results fail to justify this conclusion. 
Isn’t it time that home, school, church, 
and community get together around the 


ra 


table and agree upon a plan by which 
community leadership guarantee to pro- 
vide an environment in which their 
youth could grow up remembering that 
town as a place of the highest charac- 
ter and deepest integrity; where the 
church, the home, and school agree that 
each would accept a definite part in 
a plan for stimulating and educating 
parents regarding the importance of 
their personal contribution and of car- 
rying on a continuous challenge to both 
parents and children regarding the 
needs for character within a democratic 
nation? 

The theme of this committee might 
be: “Character is not made for men on 
the outside; justice and fair play repre- 
sent something done to man on the in- 
side.” 


—Francis Merritt 








The 
School 


Cannot schools and colleges pro- 
vide a more vital and more prac- 
tical and more dynamic introduc- 
tion and initiation of youth into 
their share and part of the public 
life of town, city, state, nation, 
world? 





N A RECENT release by Professor 
i Tuttle, of New York City College's 
department of education, it is stated 
that a two-year study of the attitude of 
8,000 pupils indicates “no appreciation 
of the individual's duties to his country 
and his community and no real under- 
standing of the meaning of democratic 
behavior,” and that “the poorest scores 


were made along the Eastern seaboard. 
But nowhere are ideals high enough to 
give much promise for the citizenship 
of the next generation.” 

Assuming that these and similar state- 
ments are true, would it not be helpful 
if needed courses of study were taught 
by capable teachers in all schools in 
the country? 

The Vermont Board of Education and 
the Vermont State Department of Edu- 
cation have long recognized the neces- 
sity and in 1937 recommended studies 
including The Home, Citizenship, Com- 
munity Life, The American Standard 
of Living, and The Constitution of the 
United States. 

We must not assume, however, that 
these courses are being taught in all 
schools in this State or in other States. 
The decision of courses of study must 


be left to city and town school super- 
intendents and trustees, and in too 
many cases conditions are such that it 
is very difficult for these social studies 
to be taught properly. We must be 
practical and consider changes that will 
allow instruction in these vital subjects. 
There are four principal factors in- 
volved: Time: Are the 12 years allowed 
for public-school education sufficient 
when consideration is given to the in- 
creasing number of subjects? 
Money: Can we expect straight think- 
ing from teachers who are both under- 
paid and overworked? Parents: 
The schools must be supported by in- 
telligent home codperation. .. . Pub- 
licity: This should receive the codpera- 
tion of various clubs and organizations 
throughout the country. 
—Louis Provost 
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The 
Church 





aesSS 


Cannot the churches be more 
aware and wiser in their state- 
ments and applications of moral 
and spiritual values to the world of 
reality? 

HERE IS in every human being the 
4 yearning for something higher, nob- 
ler. and wiser than himself from which 
he can draw strength for his daily needs. 

The organization that best meets 
those needs at the present time is the 
urch, and the nucleus of the church 
the clergyman. The clergy are looked 


» to as our spiritual guides—men of 


high idealism on whom we depend to 
keep our eyes fixed on the noblest hopes 
of our soul, and recall us to that faith 
when we are discouraged. 

This is the true function of the clergy 
—to assure us of the ever-living reality 
of that omnipotent force at work in the 
universe which we call God. We need 
this beacon fire brightly burning on the 
mountain top to guide us upward—by 
whatever path we elect. The clergy- 
man does his job faithfully and well. 

The faults we find in the clergyman 
are only the defects of those very vir- 
tues on which we depend for inspira- 
tion. His invincible faith in the in- 
nate goodness of humanity and his be- 
lief in its perfectability make him an 
prey to the 
moters of social and political panaceas. 


easy unscrupulous pro- 


You can, each of you, think of an ap- 


parently virtuous movement to which 


the most influential clergymen have 
lent their most ardent efforts and which 
proved to be a scheme contrived by 
knaves to be a trap for fools We 
church members are not without fault 
in this respect 

How can we remedy this situation? 
We can point out, without carping criti 
cism, the desirability of refraining from 
advocating each new ands untried 
method of reform for the world until 
Human 


its merits have been tested 


nature changes slowly and must be 
reckoned with The vice must be re 
vealed! The reform must be urged! 
The crusade must be preached! put 
the forging of the armor and the stra 
tegy and tactics must be left to armorers 
and fighters 


—Robert Chastney 





The 
Library 





Cannot the public library really 
be the master force for democracy 
that Librarian of Congress Mac- 
Leish says it is or should be? 


RESIDENT Coolidge said: “We can- 
not abandon: our education at the 


schoolhouse door. We have to keep it 


up through life.”” Such education comes 
mainly by means of the public library, 
for, as Carlyle said, “The library is the 
people’s university.” 

Andrew Carnegie gave much of his 
immense fortune to libraries, because 


he regarded them as the best agency 






: Public. 


- 
Tm 


may Buildings 


Cannot 
streets and monuments do more to 
create an inspiring influence and 
atmosphere? 


public buildings and 


OMETHING happens to us when we 
5 stand before the Tomb of the Un- 
known 
Cemetery. You will see 
standing 
shamelessly wiping 


National 
battle-scarred 
you, 
their tears, 
even as you and I. The sublime epitaph 
tells us, with magnificent restraint, that 
Here in Honored Glory Rests an Ameri- 
can Soldier Known But to God. 


Soldier in Arlington 


veterans there beside 


away 


for improving the conditions of the 
people. He said they help only those 
who are willing to help themselves. 
They reach the ambitious persons who 
are anxious to learn. 

The growth of public libraries, sup- 
ported by taxation and lending books to 
the public began in Boston in 1832. 

Since then, the public-library move- 
ment has spread all over the country, 
and today it is universally recognized 
that it is the duty of the State to furnish 
to all, free library service as much as 
free school service. Public policy re- 
quires it. In a democracy, where all 
persons have a right to vote, the largest 
possible number of persons must un- 
derstand the questions which they are 
called upon to decide. Democracy can 
succeed only where the peopie are well 


informed. Universal suffrage is impos- 


The boy who forever sleeps in that 
stately tomb overlooking the Potomac 
does not need our devotion and grati- 
tude. The dead whom we honor with 
our cemetery memorials do not need 
the tributes we dedicate to their mem- 
ory. The pioneers, public benefactors, 
and heroes we commemorate with mem- 
oria}] buildings, avenues, and parks do 
not need the honor we bestow upon 
them. It is you and I, the living (and 
generations yet unborn), 
these lasting symbols of faith, hope, 
It is the living who 
inspiration and the solemn 


who need 
love, and gratitude. 
need the 
pride we derive from these memorials, 
these &ymbols of everlasting memory. 

Lincoln had this thought in mind 
when, at Gettysburg, in honoring the 
dead he urged the living to carry on the 
unfinished task with increased devo- 


sible with universal ignorance, unless, 
as in Germany, voting is merely a mat 
ter of form. 

Can our form of government, in which 
the fundamental decisions are made by 
the people themselves, survive in com 
petition with a form of government in 
which the fundamental decisions are 
made in secret by a single person? 

This will depend upon public infor 
mation as to the advantage of each sys 
tem. The records and experiences of 
cur history must be open to them, and 
this is possible only in the library. 

This is not only a question pertinent 
to the war, but will be even more criti 
ca! during postwar conditions 

The libraries of.the country are awake 
to their duty and responsibility in this 
matter. 

—Stanley Farnham 


Woodrow Wilson had this thought 
in mind when he warned us that “monu 


tion. 


ments are not a luxury; they are a ne 


essity; for any nation devoid of sen 


timent cannot survive! Gladstone had 
this thought in mind when, in so many 
words, he exclaimed: “Show me how a 
people care for their dead and 1 will 
tell you what they are!” 
had this 
wrote: 


Shakespeare 
thought in mind when he 
“Give sorrow words; bid the 
empty heart to speak!” 

Yes, very much here in America to- 
day, more than ever before, we must 
cling to the sentiment and the sensi 
bilities which stir the soul and lift the 
spirit as we stand at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, or at the monument 


we dedicate to some beloved child, par- 


ent, or companion. 
—Heber G. England 
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Town 
Meetings 





Cannot town meetings and other 
official gatherings be marked by 
more dignity, more significance, 
more sentiment? 


walks of New York to the 
hills of Vermont, my answer might be 
that our town official 
gatherings could not be marked by more 
dignity, more significance, or more sen- 

timent. 
I remember with pleasure that occa- 


green 


f S A TRANSPLANT from the side- 


meetings and 


sion at our city meeting on which the 
successful candidate for reélection as 


mayor stated that he would accept the 
size of the vote for his defeated op- 
ponent as evidence of a substantial dif- 
ference of opinion within the city and 
that he would attempt to maintain closer 
contact in order that he might better 
carry out the wishes of the people. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
the character of our political bodies and 
official meetings can be so improved as 
to command the greater respect of all of 
us. Selfish motives and pressure groups 
dominate our legislative bodies to far 
too great an extent. ? 

The strength of these groups whose 
actions are dictated by selfishness is, 
however, a symptom rather than the 
root of the trouble. I submit to you 
that the present low state of our legisla- 
tive bodies results from their unwilling 
ness to assume the responsibilities of 


government. This is to strike at the 
very root of our democratic form of goy. 
ernment, because no less an auth rity 
than Adolf Hitler has explained that 
the democratic form of government 
must fail because democratic bodies act 
too slowly. The English House of Com. 
mons and our own Congress have shown 
Hitler his mistake, but these bodies 
must not relax their vigilance after the 
war. State legislatures and the legisla. 
tive bodies of our cities and towns must 
assume their responsibilities. 

If our town meetings and Official 
gatherings will undertake to solve their 
own problems, they will go far toward 
winning the respect of the community 
and resuming the once significant fu 
tion they had in the democratic form of 
government. 

—Walter Nelson 





Organi- 
zations 





Cannot all organizations of citi- 
zens more fully perform their 
primary fundamental duties as 
schools of citizenship, the univer- 
sal profession? 


unit was the family. Kinship bound 
the members together, and all authority 
rested in the father. When, in course 
of time, family units or tribes were un- 
protection, nations 


- earliest recognized governmental 


able to provide 


evolved and the headship of govern- 
ment became political. 
During the centuries of absolute mon- 


archy and aristocracy, the citizen’s re- 
lation to his government was that of a 
servant. Not until the advent of Chris- 
tianity did the citizen become an in- 
dividual. Thenceforth, but slowly until 
the 17th Century, his connection with 
his government broadened until revolu- 
tion brought into being the modern de- 
mocracy. 

In this democracy the State becomes 
the servant of the individual—theoreti- 
cally. A constitution is molded, laws 
are enacted, means are provided for the 
citizen to exercise his privilege of mem- 
bership toward the direction of govern- 
ment. Here lies the grave responsi- 
bility, which if avoided, can lead only 
to return to that tyranny from which 
democracy once provided escape. 

Every babe born on American soil is 
a citizen of the United States as soon as 


he is a human being. He has no more 
choice at birth as to that responsibility 
than he has to future self-support. Some- 
time, somehow, he must learn at least 
the rudiments of both. For his indivia- 
ual comfort he educates himself that 
he may live well. 

Consciousness of mass comfort, en- 
compassing his own and that of his 
family, should urge him to study and 
practice citizenship, the profession of 
those who have inherited the right to 
rule themselves. 

Surely those organizations guided by 
broad vision and tolerance, functioning 
through democratic processes, can 
strengthen this realization that mass 
welfare is an unescapable component of 
individual comfort, and thereby teach 
citizenship. 

—Roy Johnson 





Indi- 
viduals 





Cannot individuals come to real- 
ize to the full that there is no such 
thing as a private person, a per- 
son of himself, by himself, for him- 
self? 

HE ANSWER must be an unqualified 

“Yes!” Very early in man’s experi- 
ence, he discovered that only by pool- 
ing resources could success be achieved 
against the common enemies. The 
theory on which group action was ini- 
tiated was entirely nonaltruistic and 
fundamentally selfish. It was not pro- 
moted by any desire for the common 
good, but solely for the benefit of the 


individual. As man increased in intel- 
ligence, he produced ideas and princi- 
ples, and each successive generation im- 
proved on the ideas and principles of 
its predecessor. 

It was not until the advent of Christ 
that the real principle of the duty of the 
individual to society became an estab- 
lished and demonstrated fact. 

When a little group sailed in what 
would now be called a cockleshell to 
unknown shores to establish freedom of 
thought, of religion, and of government, 
they were not seeking individual glory, 
but the common good. Nathan Hale 
was not seeking individual glory when 
he regretted that he had but one life to 
give for his country. 

From a purely selfish standpoint the 
answer to this question must be “Yes!” 
for it is only to the extent that the in- 


dividual recognizes the rights of others 
that his own are preserved. 

Our principal trouble today, here in 
the world’s most conspicuous example of 
democracy, is that not all, but too many, 
of those in high places have their eve 
not on what is best for all, but what 
will produce the greater number of 
votes at the next election. That is the 
outstanding flaw in a democracy—the 
human element. 

The more influential an individual be- 
comes, the more necessary it becomes 
for him to adhere to the path which 
recognizes the principle that if this gov- 
ernment is to be preserved of, and for, 
and by the people, it is vitally necessary 
that individuais realize that they must 
think and act not of, or for, or by them- 
selves, but for the common good. 

—Fred E. Gleason 
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@ Peanut-Shell Cork. A Southern ex 
mental station has perfected a syn 
cork substitute made from peanut 

;. Soon to be in large-scale produc- 


t is being hailed as another chem- 


triumph 


@ Wealth from Waste. America’s great- 
t waste is wood—fallen timber, saw- 
scrap, and sawdust. This “waste” 

now put to use. From it, cellulose 
btained for smokeless powder. From 
too, all the nation’s alcohol needs 
ild easily be met—and cheaply too. 
ording to the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, one ton of sawdust 
is one-half ton of wood sugar, which, 
turn, vields 50 gallons of alcohol. 
remember, is not the “wood alco- 
formerly obtained from wood dis- 


tion, but genuine grain alcohol— 

‘ vl alcohol, which has far greater 
efulness From it butadiene can eas- 

ve made, as well as many other 


@ Better Seeing for Shaving. For 
years many men have used concave 
mirrors to enlarge the face during 
shaving. Now comes a new idea 
which consists in attaching a mag- 
nifying lens to the handle of a 
safety razor so that the part of the 
face just about to be shaved ap- 
pears larger. In this newly pat- 
ented gadget the lens and its frame 
are a part of the handle. 


@® Copies Sans Carbons. A New York 


company announces a device by which 
many as four duplicate copies can be 
ide at one time without the use of car- 
bon papet By this system duplicate 


ribbons are held on the same machine, 
ne ribbon running between each pair 
of sheets. The device is made for and 
applicable to all standard typewriters 
d accounting, bookkeeping, and bill- 
ng machines. 
@ Plastic Eyes. An Evanston, Illinois, 
factory has started production of a plas- 
tute for glass eyes which gives 
promise of being far superior to glass 
and of replacing it permanently. Glass 
eyes, made in Germany or of German 
glass, are, of course, no longer obtain- 
able. Many users of glass eyes want to 
change because of the greater safety of 
the plastic product, because it can be 
custom fitted by heat softening after 
manufacture, and because it retains its 
original appearance. Glass eyes are 
dulled by the action of body acids, which 
also eat into the porous material and 
sometimes cause them to break in the 
socket, resulting in serious lacerations. 
There is the same danger from a blow 
on the eye. Glass eyes have been known 
to explode from atmospheric changes 
while in supply stores. Moreover, once 
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blown, they are not malleable. Plastic 
eyes are made in standard patterns for 
mass production, but on individual or- 
ders are matched to a kodachrome pic 
ture of the living eye, an actual photo of 
the good iris being implanted in the 
plastic. The United States Army needs 
1,000 eyes a month for casualties, and 
has priority on the company’s products. 
Civilians need 300,000 now. The com 
pany hopes to step up production to 170 
plastic eyes a day. 


@ Better and Cheaper Lights. General 
Electric researchers declare that future 
illumination may be 90 percent cheaper 
and much brighter than now—which 
means the light that costs us $1 today 
will be but 10 cents tomorrow Re- 
member, a 100-watt lamp today gives 
five times as much light as it did in 
1913, and the electricity to run it costs 
only half as much. That means ten 
times as much for your money But 
the newer fluorescent daylight lamps 
now beginning to be made in the shape 
of flat coils instead of long tubes are 
still only 25 percent perfect, so we have 
room for the improvements General 
Electric promises 


@® Duralon. Synthetic rubber does not 
“work up” well in standard rubber- 
working machinery. It lacks the “tack” 
of natural rubber Now it has been 
found that the addition of a new prod- 
uct called duralon gives the synthetic 
composition that desired property. Made 
from such agricultural wastes as oat 
hulls and corncobs, duralon is a furan 
resin with a combination of properties 
unique among organic resins—particu- 








L 


SLICK, QUICK shoeshines can now be ap- 
plied in three minutes flat when the shop is 
equipped, as this one is, with the new air- 
driven buffers. They will also brush clothing. 





larly in respect to its zero-water absorp 
tion, its insolubility, and its ability to 
withstand much higher ranges of tem 
perature than most organics. It appears 
that duralon will find use as a casting 
material, a particle bonding agent for 
powdered metals, a protective coating 
for wire and for table tops, a bonding 
and impregnating material for plywood, 
a modifying agent for paints and var 


nishes 


@ Cellophane for Burns. A_ professor 
of plastic surgery at Tulane University’s 
medical school has proved that germs 
can be drawn by capillary attraction 
through as many as 64 thicknesses of 
gauze dressing to cause wound infection 
One layer of moistureproof cellophane, 
it has been found, acts as an effective 
barrier and is now being used in the new 
pressure-dressing treatment of burns, 
Its use is being proposed as a constitu- 
ent of adhesive band dressings 


@ Blind Landing. A great new de- 
velopment, equally valuable in 
peace and war, is the new elec- 
tronic “blind-landing instrument” 
which not only guides a pilot back 
to his home field, but also enables 
him to hit the runway right “on 
the nose,” even when blacked out 
by war or weather. He gets needed 
information for landing by watch- 
ing two crossed pointers and two 
signal lamps on the instrument 
panel. The United States Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is has- 
tening the installation of this in- 
strument-type landing system at 
all leading airports. 


@ Tarnish Stopper. The housewife'’s 
old trick of placing a lump of camphor 
in the sideboard with the silverware to 
keep the latter from tarnishing has now 
been sent to the discard by a new liquid 
amine called “morpholine.” A one per 
cent solution in water will prevent the 
tarnishing. In cities where the sulphur 
content of the air is high, jewelers are 
using it in display cases. Its use should 
soon be common household practice 


@ New Bonding Adhesive. A new 
bonding adhesive is now on the market 
for use in joining aluminum, steel, and 
other metals, as well as ceramics, plas 
tics, wood, etc. jonds having two or 
three times the strength of the usual 
riveted joints are said to be easily made. 


@ Essential Ingredients. If you have 
ever tried to mix dry cocoa powder and 
cold water, you have found that some 
dry substances simply cannot be stirred 
into a liquid. However, the new wet- 
ting agents now available are changing 
the picture. Combined with an anti- 
foaming agent, these wetting agents 
make possible the new resin emulsion 
wall paints. The heavy resin emulsions 
are now readily thinned down by sim- 
ply using water direct from the tap. 
Without the use of these wetting and 
emulsifying agents these protein paints 
could not exist. With them anyone can 
suspend oil in water in emulsions which 
will not separate into two layers. 
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IN AUSTRALIA 


Do bt Witte Worses 


To the many ways by which Rotary Clubs raise 
welfare funds, Cessnock adds a sure winner! 


Cessnock Rotarians 
Hand Cheque fo 

R.S.L. They 
Those who were fortunate 


enough to attend the Cess 
nock Rotary Club’s function 





wer’ BURN won! Yessir, ies. Pit horses, they’re called, and the 


last night, at which the ated that earnseus eee eee last sities = oe bes — . 
Rie ecent Pit Horse ing Won’t Burn by Dirty Stove It was a stroke of genius, then, tha 
SS the .Re- out of Coal carried the day! Nos- caused the lively Rotary Club of C¢ 
Derby were handed to e en- ing out such favorites as After- nock to think of these pit horses whe: 
turned Soldiers Leagu ~usical noon Shift and Constant Work, several years ago, it sought a new way 
joyed a wonderful m he turned in perhaps the slowest to raise money for a charitable purpos: 
treat, . Hal Gil- time ever clocked in the long and “why not take some of the horses « 
A party of three— 8 Tal brilliant annals of the Australian the job, put miners on them as jockeys 
lam (comedian), Harry : a track. Some 10,000 people are and enter them in a great Rota: 
ernacle, and Irwin gg still chuckling about it; hundreds derby?” someone asked. It was as good 
proved themselves great of returned servicemen are as done—and that is how Cessnock’s 
tertainers. mighty glad it happened. annual Pit Horse Derby began. 






























ri. » ca P 9 st’e ‘ 
RWIN PAGE has a splendid tenor What is this all about? Let’s Several months ago some 10,000 men, 
} AGh ae : ane le “d's — P : ¢ 2a "a1. : 
SD etis and his rendition of de ian . back up a bit and see Austral women, and children turned out for the 
+" Gounod's A! lone a: everwene ws 
Prayer to tse we. eyout present lans, as everyone knows, love most recent running of it—and as a re- 
; pressec D bad ‘ ides ane os . . : ; 
Gee ener recently said in a rr their horses. People in and sult nearly £1,200 went to the local Re- 
.¥ , . ns . ale ld- s foo . “ . . J 4 : 
eos that there was gts - 7 apts nt around Cessnock, a city of 15,000 turned Soldiers League. More colorful 
den in eed 4t him the in New South Wales, are no ex than ever, the Derby attracted entries 
re age has Mi ow ‘ low Cess *k. i ap- . - eee . : , 
play Monde teats ¢ ception. Now Cessnock, it hap-  ¢yom 17 collieries. Some of the “plugs 
fairnepiie dese ae. ne « a*} take x : ad * Australia’s coal 
A recon | i i, ee pens, IS deep in Australia’s coal had been rehearsed on country roads: 
some a & Ta ouse belt, and the horses it has the 


others had hauled their quota of coal on 
the very day of the race; and one favor- 
ite had died a few days before the run- 
ning. 

A parade with three bands and spec- 
tacular military display started things 


clever clim 
down. Hy 
nounced 
minute 

Harry 
the plane 
He also er 


mro- most of are those that pull the 
* 
7 carts in the many near-by collier- 
ht 
yer 
oO ac- 
him 


| = 
a, 















































ol 
n 
cordian P ip-tons ‘(ey & Photo: Ewing ; i . j i . 
a here was p- 4 a Ns anes een off, while the miners slipped into their 
classics | J iad on 4 silks and handlers curried the coal 
os * : - a al . 

= , ~\ horses. The Derby was run in four 
YY a 1Or% : _ ;, — , 
way, 4 ° heats. Then, in the finals, Australia’s 

Yast fe} ~ . : best jockeys took over. You won't be- 

na 4 : » : . 
br : “ay lieve it, but the man who brought 
Uole 7 


tol Won’t Burn home in anything but 


~ 
pa < . a a blaze of speed was a famed jockey 
= 4, named Cook. Fact! 


* * * «* 
i P.S.—The photo at the left is 


si 
mg { , , 
f ) ‘ i there solely to catch your eye. It 
= $ is anything but typical of Cess- 

: \! nock’s Derby, of which no photos 


were available. The horses on the op- 
posite page, however, are what they 
seem.—Ebs. 
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MURPHYS made the most of it. 
Murphy (right), of Kenosha 


HILE Wisconsin is known to the 
wide world as “America’s Dairy- 


1.” its prize cattle had better look to 

laurels. The Wisconsin horse is 
ay up! 

nong those boosting that equine 


itation are Rotarians of Janesville. 


four years they have spon- 
ed a Horse Show which, besides en- 


breeding, training, and 


aging the 


ng of fine horses in southern Wis- 


n, is also aided the Club’s own 
projec a camp for boys and girls. 
It was Camp Rotamer and its need for 


funds, in fact, which started the Horse 


Show Camp Rotamer is a 20-acre 


vded Summer camp _ located on 
Spaulding’s Lake, near Janesville, which 
the Rotary 
Some 500 youngsters attend 


Boy Scout, or Girl Scout camp- 


owned and operated by 
Club. 
YWCA, 
ing periods there every season. 

Janesville’s 1944 Horse Show had dash 
drawing from 17 
ints in Wisconsin, from nine in I[li- 
nois, and from Indiana, Michigan, and 


and drama, entries 


Virginia 

The Show was more than merely Ro- 
Five of the Club mem- 
Wayne A. Munn (1943-44 Club 
President), Robert W. Bliss, Homer V. 
R. Mason, and Clayton Stock- 
well (Chairman of Arrangements)—had 
But it was Rotarian Munn, the 

in to whom the Club attributes its en- 

isiasm for horses, who took home the 
largest fistful of prize ribbons. 


tary sponsored. 


bers—Dr 
Brodie, C 


entries 


Maintaining a fine stable at his farm 
home near Janesville, he had entries in 
several classes trucked to the 4H Fair 
Ground, where the show was held. They 
took three firsts, two seconds, and a 
third 

One of the most outstanding events on 
the program was the fine-harness com- 


Octosper, 1944 








Rotarian J. H. Murphy won the fine-harness class. . 
no relation—won both first and second in hunter, jumper events. 


. Jim 


petition, in which Sabotage, driven by 
J. H. Murphy, a Past District Governor 
of Rotary 
first prize. 


International, was awarded 
That gave the Murphy Sta- 
bles, of Burlington, Wisconsin, the trav- 
elling trophy, for Rotarian Murphy had 
won it with Sabotage in 1943 and with 
Rosetta Stone in 1941. 

The Show was staged in blistering 
heat, but the fans who packed the roof- 
less grandstand stuck it out until the 
last. Then many beelined for the re- 
freshment stand ... and later they 
learned the show had netted Camp Rot- 
amer $1,925. 
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A YOUNG HORSEWOMAN rehearses her yearling colt in the exercise ring 
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just before the 


judging! Such entries caught the eyes of the spectators, but the still “younger fry” stole their 


hearts as American saddle brood mares came out with their wobbly babies. 


Other classes 


included fine harness, saddle, stock horses, gaited competition, and pairs of Shetland ponies. 
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5,237 

Rotarians y 

_ Olaly 
Denison Knows The story of hospi- 
Its G. |. Joes tality set forth by 


the Rotary Club of 
DENISON, Tex., has probably already 
reached home—in 30-odd States of the 
United States. The Club was recently 
host to a group of Perrin Field soldiers 
—a man for each member—at the local 
USO Club. After the program the mem- 
bers and servicemen got well ac- 
quainted, found they represented most 
of the States. 


Here's More Proof The old adage “In 


of an Old Truth union there is 
strength” is borne 


out with emphasis “down under” in the 
BRrisBANE, AUSTRALIA, vicinity. Here the 








THE SIGN on the door of this battlefront 
ambulance reads: From the Rotarians of East- 


ern New York State. District 174 contrib- 
uted $2,000 for it two years ago. The driver 
is Frederic Bohning, of Belmond, Iowa. 


suburban SoutH Brispane Rotary Club 
(31 members) has been busy in past 
months coéperating with the larger 
Club of BrisBANE and another suburban 
club in supporting the Red Cross and 
prisoners of war, providing toys for a 
local créche and kindergarten, enter- 
taining underprivileged children’ on 
holidays, and furnishing playground 
equipment. Considerable attention is 
also being given to plans for postwar 
reconstruction. 


Bryan Breeds New developments 


Better Birds in turkey production 
and breeding which 


began gathering momentum at CoLLece 
STaTION and Bryan, TEx., and received 
the support of the Bryan Rotary Club, 
are now sweeping that State. A plan 
was worked out for codéperating with 
the Bryan public schools in the de- 
velopment, with the Rotary Club pro- 
viding funds for the Future Farmers 
Club to build a modern laying house 
and stock it with the best turkeys. In 
several instances, farmers who used the 
suggested methods of handling their 
turkeys netted $10 to $12 a bird, while 
neighbors who ranged their breeding 
flocks realized $3 to $5. The Rotary 
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Club was repaid its loan at the end 
of the laying season, thus providing a 
revolving fund for such work. 


Seed Planted in One of the largest 
'35 Yields $1 500 contributions ever 


received by the Ro- 
tary Foundation came recently from 
the Rotary Club of BALLstTon Spa, N. Y. 
—a check for $1,500. The seed for the 
zift was planted in 1931 when the Club 
(41 members) took out 15 shares in a 
local savings-and-loan association, pay- 
able on maturity to the Rotary Founda- 
tion. 


$4,433 Oakland's Like many another 


Gift to G. |. Joe Club, the Rotary 
Club of OAKLAND, 


CauiF., publishes an annual statement. 
Among the statistics is one impressive 
column of figures which would not have 
been there in peacetime — the Club’s 
war-activities contributions, which 
shows that an aggregate of $4,433 was 
given for such purposes. Hospitality 
House received $1,620; the Oakland 
Area Station Hospital, $738; the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, $770; the YMCA Dor- 
mitory, $735—to name only a few. 


With the help of sev- 
eral local business- 
men, the tug-of-war 
team of the Rotary Club of Oak Har- 
Bor, WASH., scored a victory in the re- 
cent contest with a servicemen’s team 
from the Naval Air Station at Whidbey 

Island. The Rotarian tuggers won the 
first pull, and the sailors called for a 
second chance. ~ Then, while the civil- 


Rotarians ‘Score’ 
in Tug-o’-War 





A PLEASING glimpse of Ibero-America was 
recently given Rotarians of Lancaster, Ohio, 





GUEST SPEAKER James A. Farley (left), fo 

mer Postmaster General of the U. S., chats 
with Colonel C. G. Pearcy at a recent ladies’ 
night party given by Laredo, Tex., Rotarians 


ians were grasping the rope, an ent: 
prising Marine attached the sailors’ end 
to a parked car. That brought a laugh 
—but the last laugh was on the Ma:- 
rine, for the Rotarians were again win- 
ners. 


Young Teach Old Members of the R 


—and Vice Versa tary Club of Batta- 
RAT, AUSTRALIA, re- 


ceived genuine inspiration from talks 
describing the work of the Young Farm- 
ers Clubs which young guests delivered 
at a meeting during Youth Week. Other 
Australians shared the enthusiasm, too 





when schoolgirls visited their meeting attired 
in costumes of ten Latin-American nations. 
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portrayed history of the United States at a 
meeting. Then Uncle Sam, John Bull, Cana 
dian-American, Canadian soldiers appeared. 


RECOGNIZE the United States Presidents in 
this picture? U.S.-born members of the Ro 
tary Club of Calgary, Alta., Canada, recently 





“lift” when this inviting furniture was do- 
nated to the officers’ club and soldiers’ day 
room by Bakersfield Rotary Club members. 


THE COMFORT, pleasure, and morale of 
soldiers stationed at the Bakersfield, Calif., 
Army Air Sub-Base were recently given a 








As the photo 
shows, the Rotarians and their ladies wore 


TIME turned backward in its flight recently that still has them laughing. 


in Leaside, Ont., Canada, when members of 


the local Rotary Club staged a “kid party” ribbons, 


everything from rompers to red 


Photo: Townsend Godsey 








to visit a mobile 
Club President Buford Madry 
was the first to “donate.” 


60 miles to Springfield 


SERVICE above self was the thought in the 
minds of members of the Branson-Hollister, 
Mo., Rotary Club when they recently trekked 


blood bank. 
(on the table) 
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T. M. LLOYD, President of the Rotary Club of 
Pensacola, Fla., pins a guest badge on Wave 
Elizabeth Schaff, Youngstown, Ohio, while 
Wave June Smith, Oakland, Calif., looks on. 
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“I'LL HAVE law and order!" rasps Frank 


Mooney as he becomes Rotary Club Presi- 
dent in Lenoir, N. C. Yeah, it's a joke! 
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that was no excuse for a Club letdown. 
The first week the members staged their 
annual cracker-and-milk luncheon, for 
which they paid the regular rate—and 
turned $45 over to the Red Cross mo- 
bile-canteen fund. The next week a 
box-lunch affair was held in the shady 
grove of one of the members. Others 
supplied milk, cokes, coffee, and ba- 
nanas. 

When the meeting-eating problem be- 
came so acute that it looked as though 
MapIson, NEBR., Rotarians might have 
to carry lunches from home, someone 
suggested that perhaps members’ wives 
would help out in preparing the meals. 
Consulted, the ladies consented whole- 
heartedly. Now each meeting day one 
of them prepares the meat, another the 
potatoes, others the salad and the des- 
sert. Husbands carry the food to the 
meeting place, where it is served by 
the hotel management. The ladies take 
turns in preparing the “best meals the 
men ever had’—at a lower cost. 


The Rotary Club of 
BooTHBAY HARBOR, 
ME., won so much 
favor with its Christmas-box program 
for service men and women in 1943 
that it has decided to repeat it this 
year. Last year all service personnel 
from BooTHBAY, BOOTHBAY HARBOR, and 
SOUTHPORT were sent a box snugful of 
practical gifts, sweets, and a snapshot 
of the village square. The BooTHBAy 
Rotary Club offers suggestions to others 
who might plan a similar project: Don’t 
conduct a drive for funds, just let the 


Boothbay Will 
Repeat a Treat 





Tuanks to science, the Rotary 
Club of the Heights of Greater 
Cleveland, Ohio, was able to make a 
novel contribution to international 
goodwill. 

The Club sent a singing message 
to the Rotary Club of Lima, Peru. 
iq The greeting took the form of a 
| packet consisting of 25 glass phono- 
graph records. 

Inspired by H. K. Carpenter, a 
Past President and Past District 
Governor, who offered the facilities 
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AN OPERATOR records the greeting from Heights of Greater Cleveland Rotarians 
as H. K. Carpenter presents Senorita Bouroncle, who talks to fellow Peruvians. 


Message to Peru 


of his radio broadcasting station 
for the recording, Club members 
learned to sing Cielito Lindo and El 
Rancho Grande, had them recorded 
at a Club meeting at which they 
were addressed by Seforita Con- 
suelo Bouroncle, a Peruvian student 
in Cleveland, who told of Rotary in 
Peru. Then a record was made as 
she described a typical meeting of 
the Heights Club, and told about | 
Cleveland, in Spanish, to be sent to { 
the people of her homeland. 
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public know you are doing it; use a 
card system to keep track of sencdee’s 
addresses; pack well (BOooTHBAY Ro. 
tarians used a quart-size round ice-cream 
container); cost, about $1.05 a box 


The Rotary Club of 
NEGOMBO, CEY!I 
like many a Rotary 
Club in near-by India, has adopte 
village—MUNNAKKARA. In thus taking a 
community under its collective w 
the Club will be able to aid in its de 
velopment and progress. 


Negombo Club 
Adopts Village 


& 





Rotary Events Calendar 
October 1-6—Permanent Headquarters 
Committee meets in Chicago, Ill. 
October 9, 1!1—Executive Committee 

meets in Chicago, Ill. 

October 17, 18—Adjustment from War 
to Peace Committee meets in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

October 19, 20—Finance Committee 
meets in Chicago, Ill. 

October 20—Investment Committee 
meets in Chicago, Ill. 











Welcome!—18 A hearty welcome to 


New Rotary Clubs 18 Rotary Clubs re 
cently admitted to 


membership in Rotary International! 
They with their sponsoring Clubs 
(where Known) are Aberdeen (Ameri- 
can Falls), Idaho; Cocanada (Vizaga- 
patam), India; Honiton, England; My- 
sore (Bangalore), India; San Pedro de 
Macoris (Ciudad Trujillo), Dominican 
Republic; Cobija (Cochabamba), Bo- 
livia; Blumenau (Florianopolis), Bra- 
zil; Camilla (Moultrie), Ga.; Santiago 
de los Caballeros (Ciudad Trujillo), Do- 
minican Republic; Little Valley (Sala- 
manca), N. Y.; Rutherglen, Scotland; 
Knox (Oil City and Marienville) Pa.; 
Satara, India; Catala4o (Goiania), Bra- 
zil; Rufino (Venado Tuerto), Argen- 
tina; Guamuchil (Guasavé), Mexico; 
Sturminster Newton, England; and Pai- 
huano (Vicuna), Chile. 


All Turn Out to An extra helping of 
See the 'C.O.’ Go 800dwill was served 

up recently in 
BrowNnwoop, Tex., when the local Ro- 
tary Club invited members of othe! 
service clubs and civic organizations t 
attend a luncheon meeting at which 
the guest of honor was the retiring 
camp commander at near-by Camp 
Bowie. The meeting was “truly the 
spirit of Rotary in building and retain- 
ing goodwill between the military es- 
tablishment and the BrowNnwoop Rotary 
Club.” 


It’s Silver Year Nine Rotary Clubs 
for Nine Clubs! are in line for sil- 
ver-anniversary con- 
gratulations this month. They are 
Canton, Ill.; Warren, Pa.; San Benito, 
Tex.; Greenwood, S. C.; Miles City, 
Mont.; Gastonia, N. C.; Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; Belle Plaine, Iowa; and Burley, 
Idaho. 
The Rotary Club of ZeLienopte, PA., 
recently celebrated its 20th anniversary 
with a ladies’ night dinner. 
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Crossroaps. It is commonplace for of The Philippines, Sergio OSMENA. Col 
» visit other Clubs, but when oOwWEL ROMULO, aide to GENERAL DouGLAs 

yer of visitors approximates the MacArtuur, is still an officer of the 

iance of local Rotarians, and some Philippine Scout Division of the Army 

em from the far corners of the of the United States, and according to 








ye—that’s news. That is what hap- press reports will join GENERAL Mac- 
i at the recent two-day meeting of | ARTHUR when the invasion of The Phil- 
Cristobal-Col6n, Panama, Rotary ippines begins 
» Guests included J. M. A. ILort, 
Wellington, New Zealand, Second ‘G.O.M.” of Rotary. Friends of W. P. 
President of Rotarv International: LAIDLAW, one of the founders of the Ro- 
CASTIGLIONE, of Santiago del tary Club of Glasgow, Scotland, recently 


deluged him with mes- 
sages of congratula- 
tions He had just 
turned 100 years old. 
“W P..” as he is 
known to fellow ‘Ro- 
tarians, is often re- 


\rgentina, Governor of Rotary’s 


Dist t; and CHAI I... SADGROVE, 
Valley, Aust lia, Governor 


Perfect Plus. Most people consider 





ercent as perfection, but ROTARIAN 
of Salida. Colo.. has a ferred to as_ the 
lance record that is even “G.O.M. [for ‘Grand 
am that He si by visiting Old Man,’ of course] 
n 13 States to npensate for Laidlaw of Rotary. He is reg 
; from the S la Club dui ular in Club attend 


ance, and, in sole charge of his Club’s 


eight yea! 


. cigarette fund, he has been dispatching 
Delegate. Attending tant world Over a quarter of a million smokes to 
not a new experience fot men overseas. In the stationery busi 
no. Rotarian of Havana ness for 77 years, he retired at 93. 
Cuba, w was acting 
siecle citet est lara alk Wits _Porkers’ Pal. Ray Cuurcu, Secretary 

sataiee iinet Geau. of of the Rotary Club of Helena, Mont., re- 

; Cuba so: aut silane cently performed a bit of service above 
ee United Nations Inter- 
‘ 2 natio1 Monetary 
ihe and Financial Confer- 
, ence at Bretton Woods, 
N. H. (See page 14 for 
an account of the con- 
atin ference In 1919, be- 
rore he was of age, he 
ver of the Cuban delegation 
erences at Versailles. His 
ictivities have been numerous 
yrthy, including service as 
ind as Treasurer of the Ha- 
a ( b, as District Governor, as in- 

i Director, and as a membe! 


nternational Committees 


‘Best Button.’,. When Haro.p D. Tripp, 


ber of the Senate of the State of 

ran and a Past President of the 

ta Club of Allegan, Mich., attended 
ecent political convention in Chicago, 

] he stepped into a hotel elevator. A 


standing beside him peered 
Rotary button and, in a tone 


ggesting great relief from looking at 
‘ f political badges, declared: 
it’s the best darned button I’ve seen 

e I’ve been in Chicago!” 


Romulo Honored. CoLoNEeL CarR.os P. 


RoMULO, “the last man off Bataan,” and 

Past Vice-President of Rotary Inter- 

; See : ve ON A TOUR of Rotary Clubs in the Eastern 
national, was recently appointed as 


eileen tihinn Ts ‘ . part of the United States and Canada, Ro- 
aq el arene. nt Commissioner to  tgry’s President, Richard H. Wells (left), visits 
the United States by the new President Pjymouth Rock with C. C. Chandler, Vice- 
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IT'S Commissioner Romulo now (see item) 


self which was, to say the least, of an 
unusual sort When a farmer sudden 
lv left his farm near Helena, ROTARIAN 
CHURCH volunteered to care for 19 pigs 
and their parents until the former own 
er could arrive to feed the stranded 
animals. The expected day-or-two job 
stretched into eight long days, but the 
porkers had nothing to squeal about 
They'd had plenty of fine food and care. 


Albemarle Answers. Although the 
Jonesboro, Ark., Rotary Club record of 
four Silver Beavers in a membership of 
62 (see THE Rotarian for July, page 46) 
has not been challenged, Ep. D. HoLsert, 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Albe 
marle, N. C., believes his Club has set 
an equally fine but somewhat different 
mark. Twenty [Continued on page 45] 


Phot« Rotarian J A Armstrong 





President of the Plymouth, Mass., Rotary Club. 
September was to see the President visiting 
Clubs in Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Co 
lumbia, Canada; Washington, Oregon, U.S.A 
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ROTARIAN Mul- 
lendore (inset) 
—Teen-Town’'s 
indefatigable 
“spark-plugger.” 











IT TOOK manpower to pioneer Teen-Town—and these Rotary groups supplied it: The 1943-44 
Youth Service Committee: Byron Dawson, Chairman Fred Conner, Barton Lefler . . . and be- 
low) the 1943-44 Board of Directors (front row, left to right): Secretary Chas. Collins, President 
Art Tatum, Elmer Cecil; (rear row) V. L. Browne, Jas. Rennick, Geo. Zahn, Harrold Hutton. 
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IT’S OPENING night at Teen-Town Hall—and the school band starts things off in brisk te 


~ 
=] 
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[ HAPPENING in town after t An 
_ ten store building in Michigan ( 
denly comes alive as The Jive Jar 
drowsy church basement in St. Lou 
overnight, into The 826 Club. . \ 
school gymnasium in Pittsburgh opens nig 
ly and brightly as The Rec. Yes, on 
Main Streets throughout the United St 
Jive Hives and Bounce Inns are risins 
the dust of idle real estate to give 
boys and girls a place in the local pict 
Teen-ers of Clinton, a farm comm 
7,000 in western Oklahoma, found the 
many months ago. Remember the old ( 
building on South Sixth Street—whers 
Kash and Karry used to be? Well 
outside it hasn’t changed much—except 
sign over the door that reads Tee 
Hall.* But inside! Here near the front 


comfortable lounge, there a forest of es 
for ping-pong, checkers, dominoes, pool. Over 
there a “coke bar,” and, farther down, 
square of dance floor. And hard by, ir 
garish splendor, the mighty juke box! But the 
finest “fixtures” this happy establi ent 
boasts are the 300 boys and girls wh U- 
late, operate, and enjoy the place. 

How did all this come to be? To get the 
answer you must go, as I just have, to the 
Rotary Club of Clinton. “It all beg: st 
after Pear] Harbor.” This was Doane R 
speaking. Rotarian Farr, who is a « ent 
Director of Rotary International, has been a 


member of the Clinton Club almost since its 
chartering in 1920. 

“A new Naval Air Station, we learned, was 
soon to spring up on the outskirts of town,” 
he went on. “We were pleased—yet perplexed 
We could see problems ahead for our high- 
school youth. Would they be able to with 
stand the lure of taverns and streets fille 
with sailormen—fine boys, sure!—on liberty’ 
Well, it was then that the Youth Service Com 
mittee of our Club threw in the Teen-Towi 
~ * THe SCRATCHPAD MAN described a similar youth 
center in Granite City, Illinois, in THE RoTanRiAN 
for August, 1943 
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s Place in Clinton 


rose to the bait. 
business 


i the whole town 
I t-Teacher Association, our 
our clergymen, our police 


eaders, 


all were for it.” 


1e youngsters themselves?” I asked. 
red and one percent,” he shot 
ey said so, unmistakably, at a mass 


and then 


ne high scnoo 


up a Teen-Town government 


vith constitution, council, mayor, 
ind so on.” 

is the start. The Rotary Club 

e fi year’s rent on the building. 

ew in at least $1,000 worth of 

e nent, labor. Rotarians laid 

pped paint. Householders sent 


and books plugging all 


And spa 


tl ictivity was Rotarian F. K. Mullendore, 
ay g clergyman who had put the Teen- 
Town bug in Clinton’s ear in the first place. 
(H 1 Navy chaplain now.) Soon Teen-Town 
I as ready for dedication, and that, I 
g was sumpin’ 

Op six evenings a week to its 300 “citi- 
zel (ag 13 ough 19), Teen-Town Hall 
ittracts about 130 boys and girls nightly. And 

ave good times! (The adult couple the 
P-T.A. sends over, at Teen-Town’s own re- 


finds chaperonage the least of its du- 


themselves and meeting month- 


olicing 
Teen-Towners learn citizenship—for 


is more than just a recreational center. 


. itsa vithin a cor inity. And so 
. ful has the plan proved that a dozen 
| yr to have copied it, and the Ro- 
. lub has published a pamphlet outlining 
t letail 
it What about Teen-Town when the war 
ends?” I asked its boy- 
mayor. 
“Clinton has needed 
Teen-Town for 25 years,” 
he replied, soberly strok- 
ing his 18-year-old chin 
| “It is here to stay!” 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 











1 body of this junior community is the Town Council, which convenes bi-weekly in meetings like this. 





YOUTH WILL dance—so Teen-Town provides 
a wholesome place for it. Popular as “rug- 
cutting” is, in Clinton’s youth center as 
in those elsewhere, listening to music, 
chatting, sipping “cokes” (as below), and 


An adult advises, but has no vote. 








playing games outrank it and in that order. 
Chief beauty of it all is that here’s a 
place where the sportcoat & skirt ‘n sweater 
crowd can “be itself,” have a _ lively 


time—and yet give Mom no nightmares, 
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NONE OF THE equipment in Teen-Town Hall gets more regular use came out of a Clinton basement, was re-covered and fitted out with r 
than the pool, ping-pong, card, and checker tables—and all balls and cues by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. .. . Half the fun 
were donated. The table on which this snooker game is progressing of a Teen-Town checker game (below) is in warding off kibitzers 
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ed from page 41] yf its 66 mem- 


e active in Boy Scout work, one 
ym. A. K. WINGET, Sr., is a Silver 
He is president of the Central 
Carolina Council, In ie 
Ir.. is chairman of the finance 
ee of the Stanley district, while 
serve as chairmen, troop commit- 
et Che Silver Be it should 
r s one of the highest awards 
Scouting can confer. 
Invasion Item. Recently this spar- 
hit brightened a broadcast of war 
rom a Honolulu, Hawaii, radio 
n: “The American forces are now 
ing the Island of Rota, which 
ns that the Rotarians are in for a 
lubby time and will soon go to 
and sing ‘Hail, hail, the gang’s 


the 


‘Mother Landry.’ One of things 
Rotary go is the loyal serv- 









Manes 
f the many Executive and Assist- 
ant Secretaries in 
member Clubs Fre- 
quently they are wom- 
en, aS was the case 
in New Orleans, La., 
where, until her re- 
. 2 cent retirement, Mrs. 
Le D a NELLIE M. LANDRY had 
iy been Assistant Secre- 
rk * tary of the Rotary 
ey A Club for 30 years. 
a This is what SEcRE- 
C. E. Roemer had to say about her 
id taken her leave of the 
he had helped so long and well: 
é vatching over us like a mother, 
gy Oo money and our morals, 
gat isand-odd of us come and 
1 grieving over everyone who 
iking us wear our overshoes 
) ) » Our overcoat Fiving us 
idvice whether we asked for it 


ng ol whichever 


pushing 





llott 


L AST MONTH in this space you met 
First Vice-President, Carlos 
M. Collignon, of Mexico. Now meet 
ts Second and Third Vice-Presidents. 
\ crinkling smile that sticks with 
him through even the briskest verbal 
is not the least of Second 
M. A. Ilott’s assets. 


Rotary’s 


exchange 
Vice-President J. 


An advertising man of Wellington, 
New Zealand, “Vice-President John” 


OcToBEerR, 1944 


was needed to get her own way (which 
was usually the right way), after almost 
30 years as Assistant Secretary and 
real General Manager of the Rotary 
Club of New Orleans, our MoTHer LAN 
prRY heeded the advice of her physician 
and retired. There was many a tight 


throat amongst us when during her last 
meeting as Henry W. 
the only man who has been 
a member continuously since she came 
to the Club in 1914, paid tribute to her 
loyalty and told of our love. Friends 
may address her at 1325 Short Street, 
where the children of the neighborhood 
will be found gathered around her knee 


our secretary, 


ROBINSON, 


learning English or French or Cate 
chism—whichever they need most.” 
No Bounce. This is the tale of a 


It couldn't 
boiler-plate steel! 
GARRIOTT used it to pay 


check that didn’t bounce 
it was written 


ROTARIAN J. C. 


on 


his dues to the Oildale, Calif., Rotary 
Club recently He’d had a welder he 
employs fashion it for him. Yes, the 


bank honored it! The photo at the right 
shows PAuL J. HosHaw, Club President, 
and Harry J. Crossan, Rotarian banker, 
examining the indestructible document. 


Change. RicHarp H. WELLs, of Poca- 
telio, Idaho, President of Rotary Inter- 
national, the appoint- 
ment of ALBERTO IGLESIAS CASTELLANOS, Of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, to take the place 
of RopoLFro ALMEIDA PINTOs, also of Mon- 
tevideo, member of the South 
American Committee of Collaboration 
among Rotary Clubs. 


has announced 


as a 


Honors. After 32 of service 
with the Boy Scouts, RoTrarian J. M. 
SILVEsTER, of Nairobi, Kenya Colony, was 


i=) 


Jaden | 


years 


recently presented with the ow- 


ell Boy Scout Medal of Merit. .RILEA 
W. Dor, of Oakland, Calif., a Past Dis- 
trict Governor, has been appointed a 


BAW eC oUNTY Bank feo > 


iA Sa akig Be) -1p-h- 


, C..%— > 2»SO 


‘7 ~ 
/Ovia@rs 
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WHEN H. G. Banzhoff (left) retired as Harris- 
burg, Pa., Rotary Club Presidents members 
gave him this prize heifer, ‘Rotary Ann, 
1944.” Both have August 4 as a birthday. 
New President E. B. - Mitchell officiates. 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary’s international Board. More next month. 


is governing director of J. Ilott, Ltd 
A New Zealander born and bred, he 
works hard at many philanthropic 
enterprises, is well known as a collec- 
tor of books and etchings indigenous 


to his region. He's a charter member 
and Past President of his Club, 
served as Governor of his Rotary 
District (53) in 1934-35 

Greenwich, Conn., knows Third 


Vice-President Charles W. Pettengill 
as a lawyer—a one—and as a 
civic leader. “Vice-President Charlie” 
is a Past President of the Greenwich 
Bar Association and is chairman of 
the board of delegates of the Connec- 
ticut Bar Association. He heads his 
town’s committee of standards and 
is president and director of Bruns- 
wick School, In¢ “Charlie” is a 


good 


Rotary ( 


Governor, 


Past President of his ‘lub, a 
Past District 


time international Committeeman. 


and many 





Pettengill 
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PAST Governors of District 156 were happy 
to roll up their sleeves again—for present 
Governor Lance L. Booher. He called on them 
for talks at his recent Assembly in Blooming- 








ton, Ind. Reading left to right: Rev. A. E. Cole, 
T. M. Shircliff, Ralph Thompson, Leslie F. 
Hamersly, Paul Crim, I. G. Blake, William 
F. Scheidler, Don Coy, and Governor Booher. 








FLOWERS for the living! Rotarians were 
among those who congratulated Mother Ida 
Lewis, 83, when she was presented with the 
Salvation Army Founder Medal at Lincoln, 


member of the Domestic Distribution 
Department Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States j 
D. D. Monror, of Clayton, N. Mex., 
Chairman of Rotary International’s Ex- 
tension Committee for the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda 
(Western Region), and a Past District 
Governor, was recently elected Grand 
Sire of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows 


Action. With the 1944-1945 Rotary 
year in full swing, the various Com- 
mittees appointed by RicHAarp H. WELLs, 
President of Rotary International, have 
long since geared into their work. Here’s 
a brief report on the current activities 
of two of them: 

Extension—The Extension Commit- 
tees for the United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, and Bermuda (Eastern and 
Western Regions) met in Chicago, Ill., 
in joint session August 7. The follow 
ing day they met separately, with all 
members present. Quotas of 25 new 
Clubs for the Western Region and 75 for 
the Eastern Region were established as 
minimums for the year. 

Among items taken up at the joint 
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Nebr., for holding religious services at the 
State prison for 55 years. Commissioner John 
Allan, Chicago Rotarian, makes the award, 
as State Governor D. Griswold watches. 


session were review of extension mate- 
rial; the matter of more than one Club 
to a city; the use of extension aides; 
contacts with Governors; the 1945 pro- 
grams for the District Conference, In- 
ternational Assembly, International Con- 
vention, and District Assembly; exten- 
sion data furnished by the Secretariat; 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine and extension. 

All members of the Committee for the 
Eastern Region were on hand for the 
meetings. They include CHARLES G. 
TENNENT, Asheville, N. C., Chairman; 
Harry S. Binks, Ottawa, Ont., Canada; 
GEORGE BAIN CUMMINGS, Binghamton, 
N Y.; Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., Hughes, 
Ark.; and ALsert §S. Scu™MuptT, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Members of the Committee for the 
Western Region were D. D. Monroe, 
Clayton, N. Mex., Chairman; RAyYMonpD 
VINCENT BoRLESKE, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
M. C. GALLAGHER, Billings, Mont.; C. AL- 
BERT OULTON, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada; 
and Roy E. Situ, Tyler, Tex. All mem- 
bers were present. 

Permanent Headquarters—The Per- 
manent Rotary International Headquar- 
ters Committee met in Detroit, Mich., 





August 14 and 15, with a furthe 
ing planned for Chicago, Octobs 
6, for further exploration of the 
tion. Any Club in the United §: 
believing its community offers | 
bilities for consideration as a p 
nent home for Rotary was notifi 
have that information submitted 
September 1. 

Committee members present 
RICHARD C. HEDKE, of Detroit, Chain 
NORMAN G. Foster, Ottawa, Ont., | 
da; Frep L. Haas, Omaha, Nebr.; 
REEVE VANNEMAN, Albany, N. Y. | 
JOHNSON, Roanoke, Va., was unabl 


attend. 


Authors. Releasing Life! (Pa 
Co., New York, N. Y.), a book of pos 
has come from the pen of THE Revere» 
H. EarRL SCHLOTZHAUER, a member of 
Rotary Club of Shenandoah, Va 
Selected Sermons (Marble Coll 
Church, 5th Ave. at 29th St., New \ 
N. Y.), bv Dr. NoRMAN VINCENT P; 
a member of the Rotary Club of 
York, N. Y., recently came from 
press. How to Retire and Lik: 
(Association Press) is the work of R 
TARIAN RAYMOND P. KAIGHN, Of Greer 
boro, N. C. 


Happy Birthday! 


birthday anniversary the other 
which he probably won’t forget 
many years. Every one of the 25 « 
ployees of his meat and dairy produ 
company reported to the local Red C 
blood bank that day and donated a p 
of blood 


Manpower. It’s sometimes said, 
not without reason, that a Rotary ( 
is a powerhouse of community lea 
ship. For further proof, turn to a 
cent issue of the Connecticut Circle, ‘t 
magazine of the Constitution Stat: 
which featured the town of Stafford 
center of New England’s woolen-fabri 
industry. Almost every other page 
the heavily illustrated issue carries 
portrait of a local Rotarian—as head 
a woolen company which has just \ 


an Army-Navy “E”... or as manag: 


of a pearl-button factory ... or as s 


ROTARIAN F. Doug 
LAS WHEELER, Of Bridgeport, Conn., had a 








Add ‘E’ Winners 


Presenting seven more firms 
(with Rotarians in executive po- 
sitions) which now fly the cov- 
eted U. S. Army-Navy “E” for ex- 
cellence in war production. 


American Bridge Co., Elmira, 
N. Y¥Y. ROTARIANS GEORGE J. WATSON 
and Harry HILDRETH 

Davey Compressor Co., Kent, 
Ohio. ROTARIANS PAUL H. DAvey and 
S. V. SAGINOR 

John H. Dulany & Son, Exmore, 
Va. ROTARIAN RALPH O. DULANY 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
ROTARIANS C. A. PUTNAM and Davi 
PUTNAM 

National Fireworks Co. (Chilli- 
cothe plant), Chillicothe, Ohio. Ro- 
TARIANS JAMES W. VAN STONE and FRED 
B. ALGER 

United States Motors Corp., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. RoTrarRiAN J. T. BoRTON 

Vincennes Steel Corp., Vincennes, 
Ind. ROTARIAN HUGH Q. STEVENS. 
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i f a “card clothing” mill 
79 on. Among Rotarians men 
the Circle are Davip P. MITCH 

sSENEDICT 

wDA. PARLEY C. PA N, RICHARD 

zk, ALBERT W. Douce, F. M. 

r. F. MULLEN, and WILLIAM 


CLARENCE D. BEN ON 


Historian. Rotary Club Secretaries 
le themselves on keeping de- 
rds should compare notes with 
D JACOBSON, Secretary of the 


Iowa, Rotary Club Besides 


minutes at each meeting, he 
extensive records of the Club and 
mbership, including the life his- 
yf every member, and reports on 
vities in neatly typed pages which 


1 in book form 


Honest Ad. In these wartime days 
t re new help, harried em 


te to throw in almost any- 
the office safe, RoTARIAN WIL- 
McCasBe, of Haverstraw, N. Y., 
ind publisher of the Rockland 
proves refreshing Ina 

fie id in his pape e wrote: 
needs a cretary who 

LI phy and ca spell A 

r might help. Salary $18 

to start and not much more to 
pply in perso! P. B. tt 

Knife Man. Of the m ns of work 
e producing we ons Of war, 

f Benton, Ill., is one of the 

» dor it for fun It’s grim fun 
igh. A miner, he spends 

e time in his small home shop 
nives for the boys in all 

al Several Benton Ro- 

ef » it that his eel and Bake 
plies are kept up so there will 
x’ on this back-yard pro- 


Purple Paean. Reports of Rotary Club 
ng e varied shapes and are 


é any different tongues, but it is 

f any has ever been couched 

purple language” as the Dove 

Cree (Colo.) Press used in reporting a 
ent meeting at which Dove Creek 
nessmen were entertained by the 


ry Club of near-by Dolores. Here is 


rhe ister of ceremonies was BANKER 
RGE] Hupson of Dolores He wore a 
et of pinto beans plumed in the silk 
tasselled corn, the corselet that gir- 
his body was the wild bee’s golden 
his cloak of a thousand dyes was 
ed tron a sheaf of golden wheat, his 
dals were spun from the silvery threads 
a spider’s web, and the gavel he wielded 
( i from the heart of an Ingalman 
ind, brandished on high, it waved in 
il ight like the fiery trail of a 


ket star, and when he rapped for order, 
prevailed. . : 

When the master of ceremonies called 
his chief musician, she arose in the 
ind grandeur of her right, seemingly 
though she had dropped from the rain 
s rim, bringing with her all the musical 

f the sky 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Press, which re- 
printed the report in full, found it a 
efreshing relief from communiques, 
questionnaires, and the 
ndrum of tragic news from all over 


—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





PREW AR job-seeker (W. W. Ambrose) gets gruff treatment from the cocksure busi- 
nessman (William Elser), who fails to see that the tables may some day be turned 


Keep ‘em Friendly 


Cueerr lI, service is a profit 
earning commodity that must 
never be rationed—especially in 
wartime. That's the principle on 
which Vocational Service Commit 
teemen of the San Diego, Califor- 
nia, Rotary Club based a recent 
series of skits (see cuts) which 
urged the application of Rotary’s 
ideal to wartime business rela 
tions When peace comes, they 
said, we will enter another com- 
petitive era. So, meanwhile, it’s a 
wise policy toward all concerned 
to “keep ’em friendly.” 








NOW it's the job-seeker—plied with 
cigars and tempting offers—who fails 
to see the importance of cooperation. 


HADLEYS 
HOT SPOT 





“TOO BUSY; besides our stock is low,” growls Merchant Eby and loses Postwar 
Customer Grahalva to Competitor Hadley, who takes time for an explanation. 


STARK symbolism 
here! Businessman 
Jackson mops his 
fevered brow and 
prepares to “grin 
and bear it’ while 
a cool and watch 
ful public, repre 
sented by Pressmcn 
John Carroll, keeps 
memos on how well 
he maintains the 
Rotary spirit while 
“the heat is on 


Phutus Norman T. Van Pelt 








ey 




















ADVERTISE 


t 


soo Euckid!/ 


UCLID said, “A straight line 
is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points.” No smarter 
advice was ever given to 
advertisers. 
If you want to deliver a message to 
your market you will avoid waste of 
time, effort, money and effectiveness 
by placing that message in the HAIRE 
Specialized Trade Magazine that 
goes direct to your market! 
Each HAIRE magazine goes to one field 
... covers it thoroughly, exclusively, 
directly! 
Send for full information on the 
one devoted to your industry. 






ee 


Childrens 


Infants iS 


Wear 


Specialized 
TRADE MAGAZINES 


Andrew J. Haire. President 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


from architects, but it would be a mis- 
take to think that people at large really 
like row houses. There is in fact a big 
fight in prospect on this point, with 
aesthetics on one side and popular pref- 
erence on the other. 

If people don’t really like row houses, 
they do not hate them so intensely as 
they hate multistory apartment houses 
(flats).- I should guess that it is the 
same in the U.S.A. In your cities of over 
500,000 only 47 percent of families have 
one-family houses; in New York City 
only 17.1 percent have them; whereas 
in your cities of 25,000 to 50,000, 80 per- 
cent have them. So in rebuilding big 
cities, you may have to choose, as we 
have, between row 
And there is a growing opinion here that 
in the centers of big cities, we should 
go in for row houses (terraces) with 
back and front gardens and keep flats 
to a minimum—say, 10 to 20 percent. 

But people also want to live reason- 
ably near work; “commuting” is regard- 
ed now as a costly waste of time. Hence 
our discussion of the new idea of de- 
centralizing some of our overmassed in- 
dustry and business to smaller towns as 
distinct from the old and crazy policy of 
just adding suburbs to big cities. We 
are feeling our way toward this new 
idea. We haven’t done it yet. But it is 
more and more agreed that it is the only 
solution, and the British Government 
has accepted it in principle. Is not this 
the line of advance for you also? You 
have able writers who are saying so— 
for example, Lewis Mumford and Eliel 
Saarinen. If we can decentralize our 
biggest cities, maybe the Atlantic sea- 
board (both sides) will catch up with 
the home ideal that Rotarian De Boer 
claims for his Western cities. 


houses and _ flats. 





Re: Learning Spanish 
By Mary A. Carr 
Executive Secretary, Rotary Club 
San Antonio, Texas 


Members of the Spanish class of the 
Rotary Club of San Antonio endorse Ar- 
thur H. Joel’s article, Learn Spanish— 
It’s Easy! 
mucho entusiasmo, 


[September RoraRiaAn], con 
We started a class 





last year and I am sure all of 
a big kick out of learning the lan; 
of our neighbor country to the 

Here is a photo of the group [ea 
cut]—but I should tell you that . 
of the estudiantes were unable 
tend, so their caras aren’t among 
presentes. 

We're planning to empezar di 


this Fall and our interés runs hi 


Re: ‘Our Spanish Class’ 

By HerBeErT S. Suvuey, Rotaria 

Metallurgist 

San Francisco, California 

Arthur H. Joel in his very inter 
article Learn Spanish—It’s Easy! [S 
tember RorTaRIAN] suggests that pe) 
interested in learning Spanish s} 
get together and form study cl: 
That’s a practical idea. In fact, I sta 
a class in Spanish in our Rotary | 
about nine months ago. It has about 
members, meets once a week arou) 
Juncheon table, and has for its teach: 
Senora Montijo, head of the B« 
School of Languages here. She j 
accomplished linguist, a graduate of 1 
University of Salamanca in Spain. 
class is making splendid progress, 
I am afraid that none of us can 
with Rotarian Joel, that it is “easy’ 
learn the language of Castile and 


' 
gon. 


Mills Makes It Still Easier! 

Adds Juan M. Rocer, Rotarian 

Head, Ibero-American Section 

Rotary International 

Chicago, Illinois 

Learn Spanish—It’s Easy!, writes 
thur H. Joel in THe Rorarian for S 
tember. The article caught my eye 1 
only Spanish is my native 
tongue, but more particularly because 
I had just spent six stimulating weeks 
in a unique school which, among m 
other things, makes the teaching 
Spanish and Portuguese still easie1 
at least, sounder. I refer to Casa ] 
americana at Mills College, in Oakland, 
California [see cut, page 50]. 

The term “school” is inadequate. C 
Panamericana is more than that. It 
a residence center offering Pan-Am« 
can studies to teachers of social stud 


because 








ROTARIANS are studying Spanish in San 
Antonio, Tex. In the class are (front row): 
1943-44 District Governor Will W. Jackson; 


Fidel Tafolla, instructor; Executive Secre- 
tary Mary A. Carr; Immediate Past President 
Harry P, Brown; Club President Texry Thrift. 
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66 ° ° 
We learned a lesson when we investigated 


The ROTARIAN?” says 4 





George S. Jones, Jr., is President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives and Vice 
President in Charge of Sales of Servel, Inc., 
peacetime makers of the gas refrigerator of 


which more than two million are in use. 








Lite many other national advertis- 
“Add three Millands to your list of enthusiastic Servel owners” ers,” says Mr. Jones, “present limita- 


says Ch tuscaof appearing in TILL WE MEET AGAIN". A Paramount Picture tions on available space caused us to 
‘ eS : <] review our schedule. This offered an 





opportunity to consider the merits of 
The Rotarian magazine, which we 
did in consultation with our adver- 
tising agency. Analysis disclosed a 
remarkable combination of prestige, 
coverage, high buying power, low 
duplication, attractive rates, editorial 
excellence and attentive readership. I 
don’t know why we waited for pres- 
ent conditions to make this discovery, 
but we learned a lesson when we 


ea * s \ or . . . ” 
, y > y y, 

Me. end Mrs. Millend say their Servel Gas Refrigerator Two million families are glad they own Servels today, in estigated The Rotarian. 

is #0 quiet, they'd almost forgotten about it until we when repair men are hard to find. Servel, the Gas Refrig- 

asked questions. “It just sits there,” says Ray, “and erator, is different—it has no moving parts in its freezing 

keeps things cold, and never causes a moment's trouble.” system to wear out, break down, or become noisy. 








+ * * 


Would you care to review the evi- 
dence which convinced Servel of the 
merits of The Rotarian magazine? 

Reach for a pin, while you are think- 
writen ews tenner, theater Gm Conv hat ge re eta Yn nC ing about it, and attach the coupon 


have mada peny And thals where mew Serve: products ull 
but the Army and Nevy mended them all After the  humudity all year round Perfected before the war, be announced Buy War Bonds and Stamps todey 
" he making more Servels—and even betiar. these gystems are sirendy on test in buadreds of ow termes yous homme on the future 


[Av atenentaiqnkan Gm Gun Sal oes © & ann ome co eaten can ene anton to your letterhead. 














Servel advertising has been prepared and 
placed for fifteen years by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, New York. 





tHe Rotarian 


fo AW 35 East Wacker Drive Dept. 20 Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me your data sheets, “The Uncovered Influence Market.” 


ue Name____ —_— ‘ ids 
COMMUNITY ~ Sm 2 apts oe Re 
™ o Influence the Influential” Ate — nee 
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VanRoy 
DUMONT 


$10 


An ancient Greek philos- 
opher claimed that ’pleas- 


” 


ure was the only good. 
True or no, a ration of 
pleasure is every man’s 
due. Among life’s greatest 
felicities is the pleasure of 
smoking a VanRoy — the 
pipe with a noble heritage 
of distinguished quality— 
always preferred by 
the discriminating pipe 
smoker. VanRoy Com- 
pany, Inc., Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. 


Roy Pipe l amily 
3.50 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 











THIS FACULTY “taught the teachers” at Casa Panamericana, Mills College, Oakland, Calif 


men preparing for commercial relations 


th Latin-American countries, and 
others Studying and dining together 
under one roof—and speaking Spanish 
only—they learn the language in what 


Rotarian Joel concedes to be the easiest 
and best way of all. 

To me the most important feature of 
the Casa is the “workshop for teach- 
ers’ which is designed to afford labora- 
tory experience for those interested in 
working on the problem of introducing 
Latin-American materials into any phase 
of their school curriculums or their 
community-activity programs. sesides 
giving intensive training in Spanish and 
Portuguese, time was devoted to lan- 
guage teaching, the study of the history 
and culture of the other Americas. Orig- 
inal paintings from Latin America’s 
most outstanding artists were loaned by 
the San Francisco Museum of Arts and 
exhibited at the College, and very in- 
teresting lectures on Latin-American art 
were delivered. 

The evenings, too, were well filled 
with further educational and _ social 
events Motion-picture films on the 
various Latin-American countries were 
shown with appropriate lectures. Fel- 
lowship was furthered in social groups, 
brightened by the presence of the Con- 
suls of the various countries and their 
ladies. 

Last Summer many other universities 
and colleges in the United States con- 
ducted workshops for teachers and gave 
special courses in Latin-American 
studies. This, coupled with the fact 
that in most of the schools Spanish is a 
“must,” is a very tangible proof that 
we in the United States are eager to 
know and understand better our Latin- 
American friends. 


Clubs to Talk Spanish 

Hopes GUSTAVE PLOCHERE, Rotarian 

Paint Retailer 

Wilshire Rotary Club 

Los Angeles, California 

Arthur H. Joel, fellow California 
Rotarian, is right [Learn Spanish—lIt’s 
Easy!, THE ROTARIAN, September]. The 
most conspicuous and most serious bar- 
rier to international relations is that 
of language. In southern California our 
obvious need is Spanish, so. our Inter- 
national Service Committee has pro- 


moted the organization of a class fo. 

study of conversational Spanish 

includes Rotary Club members and t 

Wives and meets at least once a wes 

Thirty Wilshire Rotarians attend 

Spanish class, and it is the hope 

ambition of our President that ot 

Rotary Clubs in the 107th District 

follow our example so that some da 

can have an occasional intercity meet 
ing held in Spanish. 

Rotary the Same World Over 
Finds Ser. R. C. Watson, Rotari: 
A.P.O. No. 713, c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California 

I enjoy THE ROTARIAN aS much a 
not more than, I did when I was |} 
in the States. It is a real pleasur 
read about the Clubs, etc., back ho 

Incidentally, I have attended my f 

foreign Club. It was at Mackay, A 

tralia. I felt just as much at home 

I did in our Corydon, Indiana, Club. |] 

tary is the same the world over, I } 


sume, 


Sinkhole for Soup 

Suggests Harry WHITEHOUSE 

Department-Store Executive 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Johnson City, Tennessee 

Rufus F. Chapin’s suggestion of ba 
stops for plates [see Talking It O 
THE ROTARIAN, August] interests me, ‘ 
emboldens me to write about a s 
plate which has been on my mind 
some time. 

Did you ever tilt your soup plate 
get the last spoonful when you thought 
the “company” wasn’t looking and set 
the dirty look your wife gave yo 
Well, why not have soup plates bu 
with a sinkhole, or an indentation, ove! 
on the left side so that you could 
the last spoonful without tilting? 


Wanted: Dish Depression 

By Witson P. Hunt, Rotarian 

Consulting Engineer 

Moline, Illinois 

Reading Rufus F. Chapin’s letter re: 
backstops for plates in Talking It O 
[August RoTarIAN] brings to mind 
book Things That Are Usually Wr« 
by a great engineer and philosoph« 
John E. Sweet, who lived in Syracu 
New York. While he wrote principa! 
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— 
gs mechanical, he could very’ Tropics at the beginning of the war, a s=32 « S83 
ive included dishes crisis developed in the United States eS cesses 
do plates need backstops, over the stopping of the _ tropically S 
» bowls, breakfast-food dishes, grown products so necessary to our nor- Commodity a ~ 
gravy bowls, and all dishes’ mal life. Rubber, quinine, and tropical a oe a a ™ 
food is taken with a spoon oils in particular were vital to the war of quinine) $ <T} $ 1 
be designed with a “sump” or effort. It seemed particularly tragic be- foe A TT.) 20.139 12 ‘on 
in the middle so that the last cause so many of the tropically grown Coconut oil a 11.401 
be secured without tipping the imports to the United States were lifted a Ry RE: san ini 1 Ga9 
rp ing out or drinking the con bodily out of these countries and estab Sisal and henequen 9.571 1734 
y Post tells e should do lished into a billion-dollar industry in = Ry ny re on ans 94 
e things, our Govern the Far East think that Rotarians, Tanning and dyeir ae 
properly a is to waste especially those of the Americas, will be pag ae need for . ed . for +t 
interested in trying to find a solution purposes sent hundreds of United State 
bis hope for d ‘ from whi h to the above problem oft ials to South America in earch of 
an enjoy that “good to the last The following Department of Com- wild rubber trees. and thousands of 
of our foods as well as coffee? merce table of imports to the United others were assigned to develop syn 
States in 1958, the last of the prewar thetic rubber on the home front. Chem 
Three Laws for Mankind normal years, seems pertinent: ists busied themselves in searching for 
, by ARTHUR V. HOLLAND 
ton, Austra 
much interested in Three Post 
Plans, by Vera Micheles Dean, ap- 
in THE Rotarian for April. 
e world must move on, and all true 
is built on certain basic prin- NELSON, Donald Marr. 
e progress being ply the de- Born in H bal, M ' 
and improvement of details ° att ain th | 
ire ’ Mii ) 
example, the principles of the At- pos 1044. “a 
irter have been laid down as a ‘ 
tion of the political and social and ' 
f the future. It ay interest } ’ 
to know that there is what might 
ulled an Atlantic Charter in the ve Vv / 

< of Genesis, Chapter 2, verses 15-18. f 

God created man and woman, the s ’ 
an society came into being. tie! : 4 
simple laws were laid down for its ele Ke at us 
being: (1) man must work, and TF oesity + | ' 

» the reward of his labor; (2) he that year | ned 
ibstain from anything harmful to ordinator of national de- | 
(3) society must live together on a fense purchases, and in 1941 
ple of mutual love and helpful- be ne executive direct 

of t¢ ties and 
| ' 
all. And all the writings ever i re Ct ’ parm 8 
ed on sociology and everything re- ct + Be ened tthel Willa tee 

d to it have been unable to improve Rudtien Goard | 

1 those basic principles of social life. 
t some people think the Bible is out ahaa cine | 
ite! 


r i, 7, 17 
Poet s Daughter Pleased | There Ils ALWAYS a Better Way— 
Writes H. Mayo Harris, Rotarian - 
i Commander R.D.; R.N.R 
Flinders Naval Depot | 

Crib Point, Australia And it has been our effort since we opened tudios i 

[ was glad that you enjoyed the little | : < ‘ ae | , a= tay as *s 
poem [see Talking It Over, July Ro- 1905, to make each portrait a fitting example of artistic quality 
TARIAN], but am somewhat surprised that | —a better portrait. 

ju deem it worthy of publication! My | 
daughter was quite thrilled to get it, es- | 
pecially the splendid cover illustration. | 
She took it along to school with great | 
glee and showed it to the teachers. I | 
Shall be able to pass on THE RoTarIAN to 
the ward-room officers’ reading room 
here where it will be a most welcome 
addition to our papers. 


The most modern methods are used in order to perpetuate 
that depth of individual expression which characterizes each 
photograph made by our artists. 


When you again come to Washington, plan to sit for your 
own portrait at 


Latin America Series Timely 


, , 
Thinks ADOLPHUS STATON, Rotarian arris & Ewin 
ipartment-Houses Management 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


I am following with interest the “Photographers of National Notables”’ 
“Know Latin America” series now being | : . . 
presented in THe Rorarian [see page 1313 F St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


T 


22] I think the series is particularly 
timely 





When Japan overran the Far Eastern | | 
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| Simpson Tailored Clothes 


Simpson Clothes are designed with artistry 
and skill, hand cut and tailored to individual 
measure. They flatter because they fit! 

Choose from the largest, most varied and 
complete assortment of fabrics to be found | 
anywhere, 

At Simpson’s, you'll find woolens of pre- 
war quality in abundance, in colors, patterns 
and weaves you will admire. 


SIMPSON BOTANY WORSTEDS .. . custom se- 
lected by the Botany Mills, world’s largest sin- 
gle weaving unit, are exclusive with Simpson. | 
You'll find them the acme of good taste and 
distinguished beauty . . . nothing finer. 


TO BUSY MEN AND WOMEN 


Simpson’s representatives offer the added 
service of bringing samples and styles to your 
office or home for leisurely inspection. They 
are skilled in measuring and your satisfaction 
is always guaranteed, 


ls 


Rss 





YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING: Fall and 
Winter Style Guide for 
men and women, and 
valuable pamphlet on 
clothes, Ask the local 
Simpson representative 
or drop a card to Dept. 
R-10 for your copy. Ad- 
dress below. 













J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Simpson Bidg., Chicago 7, Il. 
Branches: Coast to coast—See local phone directory 
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a substitute for quinine. There seems 
no reason why after the war we should 
find it necessary or desirable to depend 
on countries on the other side of the 
earth for commodities which can be sup- 
plied from our own neighbors to the 
SOUTR. . «- 


Background of A Prayer 
Told by Lt. Com. Howe i M. 
Chaplain, U.S.N. 

Norman, Oklahoma 

In THE Rotarian for August, page 58, 
I was credited with writing the poem 
A Prayer [see box on this page] which 
was used in the April issue of your mag- 
azine. The poem was written at my 
home in New Jersey during the time of 
my first leave after returning from over- 
seas service. Perhaps it was the thought 
that I was becoming too complacent, or 
perhaps it was the shock of returning to 
America to find so few who really felt 
the tragedy of war. 

The poem first appeared in the Cam- 
den, New Jersey, Courier, but later was 
picked up by the Associated Press and 
appeared in newspapers all over the 
country. I felt then and still that 
every individual in America needs to be 
constantly reminding himself of the fact 
that “somewhere out there” men are 
paying the supreme sacrifice that we 
may have our abundant way of life as 
we know it here in America. I hope that 
when victory has been won, we shall not 
forget those who made victory possible 
and that somehow we, as Americans, 
will strive to build the better world for 
which they fought and died. 


ForGcy 


do 


More on ‘Prayer Poet’ 

From STANNARD M. Butter, Rotarian 

Credit Manager, Union-Star 

Schenectady, New York 

I was much interested in the boxed 
item entitled Prayer Poet on page 58 of 
the August RoTaRIAN ih which Lieuten- 
ant Commander Howell M. Forgy is 
credited as author of the poem original- 
ly appearing in the April issue. 

I believe that it would be of interest 
to our readers to know that Lieutenant 
Commander Forgy coined the now fa- 
mous statement “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition.” The Muskingum 
College Alumni Bulletin, New Concord, 
Ohio, described the for this 
historic statement as follows: 

During the attack on Pearl Harbor Chap- 


occasion 





lain Forgy was at his regular battle stat 
in the sick bay. His ship had been w 
temporary overhaul and the hoists w, 
down. Men were carrying ammunition | 
ders from below deck and passed the s 
bay. Chaplain Forgy slapped the men 
the back and shouted words of encourag; 
ment to them. It was at this time that 
made the famous statement. His ship w: 
to sea and it was nearly eight months lat, 
before he realized that his statement } 
become almost a national slogan and } 
been written into a popular song which \y 
tually every American was singing. 

Chaplain Forgy is now senior chap- 
lain at the Naval Air Technical Traini: 
Center, Norman, Oklahoma. He is a n 
tive of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a) 
graduated in 1932 from Muskingum Co] 
lege, where he was a letter man in foot 
ball and track and in 1931 was vot: 
all-Ohio tackle. He received his theolos 
ical training at Princeton Theologi 
Seminary. 

P.S. Lieutenant Commander Forgy 
also the author of the book entitled ... 
And Pass the Ammunition. 


Lenroot Theme Made Program 
Reports Mrs. Mary G. ANDREWS 
Teacher 
Decatur, Illinois 

L. L. Thomas, Past President of the 

Rotary Club of Decatur, feels THE Ri 
TARIAN should be read more because it 
prints but the best. For example, whe) 
he was Club Program Chairman for the 
month of August, he arranged for W. R 
McIntosh, superintendent of city schools 
and a Rotarian, to interpret the signit 
icance of the article Let’s Send The) 
Back to School, by Katharine F. Len 
root, in the August issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. As I was a guest that day, | 
know how effective Rotarian McIntosh’s 
use of the Lenroot article was. U1 
doubtedly other Rotary Clubs use the 
magazine in the same way from time to 
time—a real Community Service. 





A Boost from the ‘Oldest’ 
From Tuomas C. LorHian, Rotarian 
Publisher's Representative 
Melbourne, Australia 
I think I am your oldest subscribe! 
in Australia, as I was already obtain 
ing the magazine a couple of years be- 


fore those wonderful ambassadors ar 
rived in Melbourne in 1921.* THE Ro- 
TARIAN is a wonderful magazine and 


contains many exceptional articles. 

* Rotarian Lothian refers, of course, ti 
the late Rotarian James W. Davidson and t¢ 
Rotarian J. Layton Ralston, two Canadia) 
who carried Rotary to Australia.—Ebs. 
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Lt. Com. Forgy 





A Prayer 


By Howell M. Forgy 
Dear Lord 


Lest | continue 

My complacent way; 
Help me to remember 
Somewhere out there 

A man died for me today. 


As long as there be war; 
| then must 

Ask and answer 

Am | worth dying for? 
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WARDROBE 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR OFFICES - FACTORIES 





INSTITUTIONS 
— 
@ Teterson checkroom ur 
onvenient siz and 
in anywhere they’re com- 
ce-saving—mads turdy ply- 
truction Kee} a sanitary 
I ress. Leading f nd institu 
where are ‘“‘doult * checkroom 
he Peterson way 
I k tyle illustr single 
r rack It used as a 
well and is so balanced that 
| d invwi upported 
€ f 4 ne I nning foot 
\ f nplete with one piece hard- 
ers and with or without a cor- 
et of permanent checks. 
I ff Valet Costumer (lower right) 
tes 6 persor vit separated 
6 coat hang ind umbrella 
occupies space only 15”x30”. 
Write for catalog showing complete line 
heckroom and wardrobe equip 
oatrooms, wardrobe factories 
ffices and the home 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Checkroom People” 
1822 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 











This DustOss. oese 


REDUCES GERM LADEN DUST 





The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efficient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 
much as 97 percent. The “Dustless” brush 
also cuts labor and material costs in half. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Prompt 
shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 


Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
528 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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Sam Higginbottom 
of India 


[Continued from page 12] 


empire, some of them sons of rich land- 


1olders, others “leper orphans” (chil- 


dren taken from afflicted parents in 
leprosy colonies) and _ untouchables, 
sent by missionaries. Higginbottom’s 


chief engineer Mangru.Prasad, who 


taken the arms of his leper 


mother by Ethel Higginbottom. Whether 


was trom 


the student is a prince, a Brahman, or 


an untouchable, he into the 
field and 


calloused and 


must go 
work, although his hands get 


dirty. Sam’s objective is 


to turn out scientific dirt farmers, not 


merely agricultural scientists. 


1 


There was plenty of opposition in the 


early days. Sam fought with one hand 


and farmed with the other. Some mis- 


sionaries branded his work the “rawest 


form of materialism.” Minor agricul 
tural officials showed petty jealousy. 


Native priests warned villagers against 


t 


adopting Sam’s methods lest evil spirits 


be released on the land. Religious 


fakirs opposed installation of chimneys 


in mud huts. But the overwhelming 


majority of Indians proved helpful, in- 
Mahatma 


Sam—w ho 


cluding Gandhi—an intimate 
friend of 


Higginbottom’'s 


once described 


work as “good nation 


building.”” The Government now helps 
the Institute in many ways. 
Cattle are considered sacred in India 


and must not be killed. Sam soon saw 
vere as bad robbers of In- 
They 


roam fields and villages at will, devour- 


these cattle 
dia as soil erosion or droughts. 
ing grain and destroying gardens with- 
out interference. They are stunted and 
worthless. 

But the shrewd American did not fly 
in the face of the Hindus 
preachments. Instead, he 
choice dairy herd on the experimental 
farm, and kept the sleek, well-fed cattle 
the 
The result was he re- 


with his 
built up a 


in constant view of hordes of 
Hindu pilgrims. 
ceived a multitude of queries about 
dairying from the remotest sections of 
India. With imported pure-bred bulls, 
he bred cows which yielded up to 10,- 
000 pounds of milk annually. The aver- 
age native cow yields about 700 pounds. 

Sam also proffered near-by villages 


the services of high-grade bulls if they 


would rid themselves of the so-called 
sacred animals. He sent out demon- 
strators to teach proper feeding and 


milking; established stations where sur- 
plus milk was bought, It was pasteur- 
churned into butter, and sold in 


Farmers received their cream 


ized, 
Calcutta. 
checks every Saturday morning. He 
showed the farmers how to build under- 
ground silos and store for fodder the 
vast quantities of tame and wild grasses 


grown in the lush, rainy season. His 











The Morton Suggestion System 
puts a completely organized, pro 
fessional service on the job for 
you. A background of 15 years’ 
experience in more than 10,000 
installations has taught Morton 
muc h more than any single oper 
ator can learn about suggestion 
systems 

Morton succeeds—even where 
‘‘homemade”’ systems fail be- 
cause workers like to use this 
impartial system. Morton users 
gain access to ideas worth literally 
millions of dollars every year 

The cost to each Morton clienc 
is low because of the volume in 
which the material is produced. 
Operation is simple too—Morton 
provides the complete program 
for you 

Ic costs you nothing to get 
complete details abouc Morton 
Suggestion Systems. Send for chis 
importance information today ‘ 


Cabinets like chis 
are parc of che 
complete Morton 
System. 





MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


3593 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill 
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research students discovered there were 
2 kinds of weeds which cattle would 
not eat green, but would readily devour 
as silage. 

Graduates of the Institute took such 
information and practices into all parts 
of the empire. Now you may find scat- 
tered throughout the 
farms and efficient herds, and the mod- 
ern methods used in connection with 
them are filtering out into the areas of 
small farms operated by the peasants. 

The caste system has some strange 
twists, but Sam took them in his stride. 
Sam took most of his farm helpers (not 
students) from the lower castes. After 
these boys had had a couple of years’ 


Provinces modern 








DANIEL HAYS 


“ 
7, - 


P »* 
“Loves gin&” 


germ 


training and could handle modern farm 
tools, they were in demand at 200 per- 
cent higher than average pay, and some- 
how or other the bans against them had 
disappeared in thin air. Also, Higgin- 
bottom found there were new occupa- 
tions—such as tool making—which the 
caste system hadn’t got around to yet, so 
Sam put a lot of boys in that business, 
and they were able to move among all 
classes without any restrictions what- 
soever. But most of all, he figured that 
if he helped starving Indians get enough 
te eat, the caste barriers would begin 
to ease 

Much of India’s soil is extremely fer 
tile and the growing season is long. 








eee most comfortable 
gloves in the werld! 





& designed by merry hull 


#U S PATS 3.125.073 


> 104.934 =~ 2 226 606 








.. No, 698-4 compact, all purpose 
: hs with ample room for identi-: 
. fication cards, records, passes, and 
‘ hidden pockets for bills and checks. 


ee ee 









In imported Morocco and imported. . - 
: Indian, goat Skin, . Block . or Brown. : 


‘Look for the. ny 
name and the Terry . 
' price tag on every - 
. Ferry Wallet. 
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“LUCY MAE” (left) bids her offspring fare- 
well as he leaves the United States for In 
dia. There he will be used to improve the 
strain of Brahman cows for milk production 


One-third of the country’s cultivable 
land hasn’t been touched by the plow. 
India, with*modernization, might ‘easily 
become one of the richest agricultural 
nations in the world. Higginbottom 
glimpsed it as a youthful missionary, 
and today he sees it more clearly than 
ever, as here and there over vast 
stretches, like oases in a desert, im- 
proved farms produce good harvests 
under the direction of graduates of 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute. They 
are overseers of huge estates, directors 
of Government experimental farms, or 
they teach modern farming direct to the 
peasants. 

It hasn’t been smooth sailing all the 
way for Sam, by any means. Pounding 
away year after year in seasons of blis- 
tering heat is utterly exhausting. Tropi- 
cal diseases have cut Sam down for as 
much as three months at a time. For 
35 years he has commuted between In- 
dia and America, raising the money to 
finance improvements. He has raised 
more than one million dollars for the 
betterment of India. 

For years Ethel Cody Higginbottom 
ran a dispensary on her back veranda, 
and at all hours of the day and night 
she prescribed for malaria, cholera, 
smallpox, boils, and colds, drawing on 
a “home physician” book for knowl- 
edge. On a $200 shoestring she founded 
a home-economics college for girls on 
the farm. Here Indian women, illit- 
erate, oppressed, learn hygiene and first 
aid, foods and nutrition, and child care 
and guidance. 

Early in their career in India, Sam 
and his wife took over the Naini Leper 
Asylum in Allahabad, an unspeakably 
dirty layout of mud huts, and turned 
it into a model leper community of cot- 
tages, hospital, school, and parklike 
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MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecans, pure vanilla, 
cane sugar and flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, In snow-white 
kitchens, into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 

SO EASY TO ORDER 
Nutty Brown Pralines 
ore perfectly packed, 
| 1% Ibs. per box, 
and sell for only $2, 
postpaid. Want to 
give your family and 
friends ao rare treat? 
Rush your list with remit- 
tance, to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston8, 
Texas. (Gift card included if desired) 
SELECTED FRESH TEXAS-GROWN 

PECAN HALVES (Shelled). Plump, firm- 
superb quality. 12 full oz. $1.35 postpaid 
24 oz. $2.60 postpaid. Send order, with 
remittance, for a new thrill in nutmeats, 

PER © BET 


“100 sHAvEs 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


MASTER HONE 











fro yt 
blade 











puts a 


perfect edge on used 
blades in a few seconds 
Made of special composi- 


tion the original safety 

razor hone—no other like 

it—over a million sold, 

0c each postpaid in U. S. and Canada, or send 

$1.00 for 3 (No COD’s). Write for quantity prices. 
WISCONSIN ABRASIVE COMPANY 


1757, Zone tt Milwaukee, Wis. 











To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 
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35 MM Film Developed 
36 Enlargements 


18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 


2 e 
All miniature and split size film finished In our 
famous 3 1/4x 41/2 Beauty Prints—deckled,em- 
bossed margin and embossed date. 


When film is scarce and every snapshot is doubly precious 
makeevery shot count! Don't takea chance and spoil good 
film by poor developing and printing. Today, more than 
ever, our careful, efficient, prompt service is your best pro- 
tection against wasted film— your best assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your pictures. Send roll and money 
or write for FREE mailers and samples—also complete 
Price List eecee 


Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. 
plete set of deckied-edge, 


rolts com- 
sed, wide- 
margin prints. Credits for faiwres. FREE En- 
targement Coupo 


m with each roll. 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 30 » Box 5440A e Chicago 80 
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Ethel’s reclama 
of 
hem 


grounds and gardens 


tion work for children born leper 


mothers saves 98 percent of t from 


contracting the dise: and is rated by 


ise, 


many the remark- 


authorities 


able effort 


most 


as 


of its kind in the world. 
Sam has occasionally taken a furlough 


—one time he came k to America for 


bac 


an eight-month rest During that time 
he gave 1,000 addresses, or four a day. 
He believes, now that experimental 
farms all over India are manned, that 


the main job for the future is to provide 


mass training for the small landowner 
and tenant farmers. He foresees the 
day when India’s vast plains will be- 
come heavy with agricultural riches 
and the country will be a healthy mem- 
ber of the world community. 


Plain Truths about 
the ‘11.P.5’ 


[Continued ige 19] 
we now have mental-hygiene units un- 
der 

ment 


qualified psychiatrists in 
This 


screen works with line officers through 


replace- 
i 


training centers. second 


informal discussions of emotional prob- 
lems and lectures on discipline. Prompt 
and early help is given to men who are 
beginning to brood, or to be sleepless, 


or who act confused, or who get into 


panics, or who are depressed or who at- 
tempt 
or who 


self-injury, or who are excited, 


“see things,” or who display any 
of the symptons of maladjustment. Men 
are encouraged to go voluntarily to con- 
sult the 


instructed to watch out for men who 


center’s psychiatrist; officers 
are 
might be developing neurotic behavior, 
and to refer them. 

One excellent preventive measure has 
been a series of forewarning lectures. 
The psychiatrist talks on fear—points 
out that it is a normal emotion and that 
the soldier is being trained to prepare 
for it. 


ways to combat it. 


Homesickness is discussed, and 
The value of these 
lectures has been experimentally dem- 
onstrated. Two similar groups of sol- 
diers were One group was 
given the lectures, the other wasn’t. And 


selected. 


the group that had had the lectures had 
fewer on sick call, were more interested 
in their training, and made better show- 
ings! 

When it comes to actual combat, any 
well he 
matter 


individual, no matter how has 


weathered training, no how 
strongly integrated and put together he 
is, may crack under the emotional and 
physical burdens of fatigue, din, con- 
food, 


Once 


stant danger, of or 


shocking sights and smells. 


monotony 
we 
thought only “predisposed” individuals 
would break under the strain of battle; 
now, in the hard and terrible school of 
modern warfare, we have learned worse. 
Just as the strongest stomach, abnor- 
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* \) the 90 years 


of our history, Edwin 
Clapp has retained the 


sound ideals of inherited 


craftsmanship. War time 


service shoe production 


has reduced our civilian 


footwear output—but the 


same world-famous skill 


remains the Edwin Clapp 


criterion of excellence — 


and always will. 


bdurin Clapp 
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STOP RADIO STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guar- 
anteed to help you get perfect radio 
reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, 
vacuum cleaners, motors and other 
electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter 
that can be used on any make electric bs 
radio. To connect, just put your radio plug thre 
the ALL WAVE’S slotted opening and into any 
wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent C.0.D 
for $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Elimi 
nator Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. AW-321, Chi- 
cago 20. Ill. 





“You will find a single 
drop of this will 
last a week.”’ 
ONLY $9.00 


prepaid 
For This $2.00 Bottle 
We pay the 20% war tax 
Forbidden — one of 
the most exquisite per- 
fumes ever created. 
A single drop lasts 
a week, charms and 
attracts men and 
women to you. 
The fragrance of 
living flowers. Bottles 
with elongated stopper 
encased in a polished 
maple case 4 times 
the size of the picture. 


Send No Money 


Pay the postman when he hands you the 
package or (if you prefer) send money 
order, currency, stamps or check for $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied. (Est. 1872.) 
, oan RIEGER, 29] Art Center Bidg., San Francisco 


GET THIS NEW FILM! 


* > He) 
“FREEDOM RIDES 0N— 
RUBBER” = 


A 2% REEL i6mm SOUND Gilm \—| 


1S SS =e 


FRE INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES PAID BOTH WAYS! 


SEE THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


MANY NEW FREE FILMS 


“FLIGHT LOG" 
“HIDDEN HUNGER" 
“STRENGTH UNSEEN" 
“LOADED FOR WAR" 

“PASSPORT TO HEALTH" 
“MORE POWER TO YOU" 
“A RECORD OF THE FLIGHT" 


(Write for Our New Catalog) 


* 


SELECTED FEATURES 
CARTOONS—COMEDIES 
LATEST OFFICIAL WAR FILMS 


Y¥.MLCA. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


New York 17, N. Y. 
347 Madison Ave. 351 


chi o 3, ot. Dalias 1, Tex. 
9 So. Salle St. 1700 Pattersen Ave, 
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Turk St. 


San Francisco 2, Cal. 


mally overloaded, can revolt, so even a 
mental husky man may reach his break- 
ing point. Exhaustion wears down brave 
men whose instinct of self-preservation 
wars with their determination to do 
their duty. 

Combat casualties exhibit those acute, 


spectacular symptoms that make fright- 


ening reading. They tremble, they 
weep, they walk about as if they were 
in a trance, they develop hysterical 


blindness, deafness, muteness, or para- 
But none of this needs add up to 
We are set up to 


battle, 


lysis. 
permanent disability 
help the men who crack in and 
how: 


To each 


here's 
psychiatrist is 
unit 
the 


division, a 


has been with the 


training. He 
know 


assigned He 


during its entire and 


another. 
with un- 


men have come to one 


He has indoctrinated officers 
derstanding of neurotic symptoms, and 
approach to them. Wher 
continues screening, so 
and emotionally 


He remains 


the proper 
can, he 
the mentally 


ever he 
that only 
toughest will get overseas. 
unit right through combat. 
Experience having shown that the 
the front treatment can be pro- 
vided, the better the chances of prompt 
recovery for neuropsychiatric battle cas- 
ualties, the often works 
within sound of the guns. 
At field clearing stations, 


with the 


nearer 


psychiatrist 


in evacua- 
from war 
seda- 


men suffering 
baths, 


tion hospitals, 
neuroses get rest, 
tives. Through prompt 
of hypnotic drugs (such as pentothal 
sodium) that release troubled thoughts, 

psychotherapy—a kind of 
talking-things-over between pa- 
tem- 


warm 
administration 


through 
skilled 
tient 

porarily 


and 
shattered man straightens out, 
realizes that he is not a coward, that 
nothing has happened of which he 
should feel ashamed, that his symptoms 
paralysis or what not 
have no organic cause. And as a result 
of such prompt treatment, 60 to 80 per- 
cent of neuropsychiatric casualties are 


psychiatrist—many a 


of blindness or 





within three to five 
Many of the others, too, go back 
to some type of duty. 


returned to duty 


days! 
But some don’t. They must be relieved 
by discharge of what they 
men, with those who 
eliminated early in trair 
are your 


can’t do 
These wert 
jected or 
on neuropsychiatric grounds, 
people back ho 

members 


responsibility, you 
Whether they become useful 
of society is your problem. 

Here are five pointers for helping the 
man who, by nature, is a civilian, 
a soldier: 

1. Remember that just because he 
cracked up nervously he is not 
than the man who stops 
contracts pneumonia is a 


“yell 
——any more 
bullet or 
weakling. 
him naturally, just as vou 
other member of the fan 

He craves the inner fee 
of security that comes from 
ance.” Feed him well and be 
has plenty of rest. 

3. When he is ready to talk ab 
his war experiences or problems, lister 
to him sympathetically. Pouring out his 
memories and troubles to an_ under. 
standing friend will ease his tensions 
But don’t rush him. A _ heedless 
tion can stir up dev’lish memories. 


2. Treat 
would any 
or a friend 
‘acce} 


sure he 


Ss 


que s- 


4. Don’t coddle him—or let others do 
it. Self-pity can be the coup de grice 
to his ambition to fit in again. Help him 
to rediscover normal social contacts. 

5. Start him to thinking right away 
about getting him a job, then help him 
land one. Not as a lonely night watch- 
man, but one where he will keep busy 
and work with people. The sovereign 
is a feeling of be 
Busy men are 


cure for despondency 
ing needed and useful. 
not likely to brood. 

I heard the other day of a large com 
pany that won’t hire an “N.P.” Such a 
policy not only dodges responsibility to 
society and wreaks incalculable havoc 
on individuals, but leads to an appalling 





Lost in some 


Lose all we 





Casualty 


He limps along the street, and shy eyes turn 
To glimpse his shadowed face whose eyes reveal 
No hint of what he sees, 
How deep the hurt a man can know or feel. 


what he has seen, 


His youth is gone—that much the wiser know 
battle moment's 
What darkness lingers one can only hope 

Time may lighten with love's 


No one can guess what path his feet will take— 
He fades from sight, lost in the city crowd, 

And leaves behind the street where greed and gain 
Have symbols in the traffic long and loud. 


It may be well—and final justice done— 

That we shall learn one truth beneath the sun, 
have and are, 
Forget him in the years to be! 


s bright eclipse; 


tender lips. 


if we 


—ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
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inpower. That a man is unfit 


ormal, special strains of war 
essarily mean that he can't 
a thousand and one civilian 
and do it ell Many of 
liant mer n science, art, 
1 industry would have 
lischarge ( rejectees. 
able he juickly even the 
choneurotic individuals will 


hen, with wartime pres 

»ved, they have a chance to 

1 in civilian society. Let’s give 
at chance. A few will falter and 
rse. If after a fair trial in a 

ne family atmosphere they con- 


mally nervous, despondent, 
or full of aches and pains that 
ganic cause, then call in ex- 


D iatric help 
P iatry is making enormous ad- 
vances. But while we who work in that 
field are accumulating experience and 


1owledge which we hope to apply for 
benefit of peacetime mental health, 
nen should do some straight think- 
ventive mental hygiene. No 
built to withstand anything and 
ng; each of us has his breaking 
Strain, some earlier than 
é Yet more realistic thinking dur- 
ng past two decades could have 
1 many of our young men’s 

ents now. 
Wi ed to imbue in many the fer- 
\ ynvictions that would enable 
the rigors and unpleasant- 
barrack-room life. We stressed 
nd safety of the individual, 
thought to the rights and 
yf the group. Now, in time of 


wa A isk these young men to sub- 
merge r individualities in mass team- 
work. Small wonder that some players 
in th rrim game drop out! 
We 1 they—are paying for 20 
irs of wishful thinking. Let us not 


mistake again 


Nondeferable Problems 


The tide of returning ex-serv- 
nda ice men and women has start- 


dd. They want jobs, under- 


note aedinn. a hance to fit into 


civilian life again. Some of their prob- 
lems—which are yours, also—have been 
discussed in a series of which Colonel 
Farrell’s article is the current install- 


lent. Others: 


The Ex-G.l. Joe and You, by Major General 
Lewis B Hershey, September, 1944, 

Start em ~ Business?, by George 5S. May, 
Au 

Heroc s W ~ Come Home, by Charles Steven 
s ] 1944 

Othe: apl opos ROTARIAN articles, worth 
looking up, are: 

Australia fe Planning, by J. B. Chifley, Sep- 
tember! 194 

Ford Me a by William L. Stidger, 
September, 1944. 

When Johnny Canuck Comes Home, by 
Charles E. Cockerill, May, 1944. 

Beating Bedside Gremlins, by Gladys Shultz, 
March, 1944 

Australia Plans Jobs, by Lioyd Ross, Decem- 
ber, 1943 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home. . ., by 
Paul G. Hoffman, September, 1943. 

Speak Up, Businessmen!, by Eric A. John- 
sto June, 1943 
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A jewel of o jewelry case designed to 
keep your gems wnscottered, dustless 
and resting on vélvet. Made of genuine 
leather with chromium ‘otk ‘and fine gold 
rayon lining. Troy ‘lined in velvet*has two 
slots for rings. ‘Smooth finish leather case 
with 24K gold ‘tooling, »measures 1014" 


x7" x 4A". Blue or wine. A ‘treasure 
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us (tL etd 
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BILLFOLD 


No more fumbling for cards, passes, identifi- 
cation! Seven swinging celluloid envelopes 
put them all at your finger tips. Ample space, 
too, for currency, stamps, tickets. $2.50 
to $7.50 plus tax. At most leading shops. 
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— WAAR AS Sea 
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A Gift They Won't Forget! 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 


FULLY TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct 
tree to you, washed and polished, but NOT ARTI- 
FICIALLY COLORED. 

THIS makes a difference few people outside of 
Florida know about. Try some and you'll say: 
"Wish I'd known this before.” 


A HOLIDAY BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 


Bushel, $5.00 (money order or check), prepaid to 
YOUR door. ORANGES or MIXED (oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines). 


W. ROSS WALTON 


Clermont 


from 


Florida 








ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beautiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for any 
eunteer of name plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36 E 22nd St. NY.C.10 




















Rotary Fiag Set 

S6 Silk Flags 4x 6 

four, are Uat rated) 
Stand $27.0 

Speaker's ‘Desk. $5.50 


Bulletin Board 
and Ease . 6.50 


~ Banners. Gaveis, | ete. 
Write for current prices 
“Old Glory'’ re, oe ‘ 
503 8S. Wells 
Chicago 7, ne 











EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons - Lancheon 

Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 

Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 













(Please address Chicage 6, !!!.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, lil. 











PROGRAM MATERIAL 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and qhost-writ- 
ing of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons 
Short Stories and various types of Book-length manu- 
scripts. Prompt, scholarly and individual service. Expert 
research. You get full and exelusive use of al! materia: 
ordered. No disapoointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and speeches aiso furnished, Free circulars, 


CONTINENTAL WRITER'S « SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York City 


ial 
has Write speeches on any eub 
Conhdent ial “Speeches 

















by bver jon,” a collection, te 50. Public Speak ing Maave 
0 a “ian — With Instant Parliamentary G 
$i. be. List of prepar ect free upon requert 
J ES "New , Ae a Humorous Talke” maiied month!y 
$7» year, Speaker's Joke Box k, $1.50. Teast 


jes, $1 50. soleemes’ 


py Hemor Guide, $1.50. Star, Night St« 
Lines For Every German $i 


PRO OGRAMS |" Pa, Ca gt wk Fi n Bee k, $1, bu 
abt Progra: Best C 
& Lodge Stunts, $1.50, Bangi Bont $1.50 Hol: iaay pre EFA ron 
Canadian orders filled. Write for information 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
2014 Terbensen Cleveland, 12, Ohiog 

















That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT evecy- 
where about Uo LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean su fun. Everythin furnished: 4 
GUARANT “ED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shi pped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet. ref- 
erences and Guarantee, 
THE PARTY GUILD 
840 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 14, 


Who'll Get the 


| “Surpluses’ ? 
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are other subtractions, too: plants which 
the Government will maintain as stand- 
bys for emergencies; mineral stockpiles 
held for ordnance 
ammunition; plants not 
and material 


strategic reasons; 


and certain 


suitable for reconversion, 


used directly by Federal agencies for 
irrigation, forest protection and such 
things as the creation of hydroelectric 


But subtract them all and what 


depression 


power 
is left spells prosperity or 
for the entire United States. 


Use them or waste them. Legislators 
argue the rights and wrongs of the 
problem. Sixty bills have already been 


introduced in Congress and more are in 
Passing one law won't solve 

there will have to be 
hundred and fifty were 
passed after the last war to solve the 
comparatively little problem caused by 
a 6-billion-dollar surplus. So staggering 
did the disposal problem then seem that 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker said 
of it that nowhere in the world at any 
time had there ever been a commercial 
comparable in extent or in- 
And this war ends with a sur- 


the hopper. 
this problem; 
many. One 


problem 
tricacy. 
plus at least ten times as big. 

They bungled it badly last time, even 








Some Do’s and Don’t’s on 
Sending Gifts Overseas 
(For U. S. A. Readers) 


Do remember your serviceman on 
Christmas! Do it now! All packages 
for members of the armed forces of the 
United States serving outside Conti- 
nental United States must be mailed by 
October 15. 

Do wrap that package well. Weak, 
poorly tied bundles may be damaged 
or lost in transit. If you are sending 
candy, do put it in metal, wood, or cor- 
rugated cardboard; if sharp instruments, 
do protect the edges and points to pre- 
vent them from cutting through their 
covering. 

Do wrap your parcel so that inspec- 
tion of its contents will be easy. 

Do label it “Christmas parcel.” 

But, don't use stickers resembling 
postage stamps. 

Don't let the package be over 5 
pounds in weight, over 15 inches long, 
or over 36 inches in length and girth 
combined. 

Don't send more than one package a 
week to the same addressee. 

Do address it legibly, giving address- 


ee's full name, rank, serial number, 
branch of service and organization, 
A.P.O. number, and the _ postoffice 


through which it is to be routed. Also, 
give full name and address of sender. 
Don't send intoxicants, inflammable 
articles (matches, lighter fluid), poisons, 
perishable or fragile goods. 
If you plan to send money, don't send 
cash. Use a postal money order. 
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*% ‘Little Lessons on Ibero 
America” in The Rotarian were 
so popular that the Magazine 
Committee has prepared a con- 


venient pamphlet of reprints. 


% Practice your knowledge of 
Spanish by reading the paralle] 


English-Spanish columns. 


% Learn the interesting facts 
on the development of the 20 


countries of Ibero America. 


% Give a copy to each member 


of your Club. He will enjoy it. 


% Give copies to the Spanish 
classes in your local schools— 
it will be a splendid Interna- 


tional Service activity. 


% Price—Sc each, with a mini- 





mum order of 25 copies. Send 


your orders now to 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Sportsman Pipe 
Mixture is a choice as- 
sembly of the finest aged 
domestic and imported 
tobaccos...Blended by 
experts in putting diver- 
gent flavors and fra- 


grances together...A 


mixture that's a triumph 
of mildness and bouquet 
--»More contentment for 
the smoker and more . 


pick-up for the pipe. 





THE BLEND OF A ip 




















PIPE MIXTURE. 
The Champion of Blends 


In two pocket sizes: 1 oz. at 20¢ and 1% ox, 
at 35¢, as well as two glass humidor jars: 
8 0x. at $1.50 and 16 oz. at $2.85. 

At better stores everywhere. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Distributors also of Custombilt Pipes...Sasieni Fine 
English Pipes ond Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 


OcToBEerR, 1944 








though there were no Gevernment- 


owned plants to complicate the prob- 


lem. The Army hoarded road-building 
equipment while highway departments 
clamored for it in order to make em- 
ployment during 


One Fede: 


the demobilization pe- 
riod. al agency sold shoes or 
something else, while another agency, 
needing the article, was simultaneously 
out shopping for the same thing. 


Only a clamor of 


very 
public and Congres- 


sional indignation finally forced the 


Quartermaster Corps to release con- 


sumer although scarcities had 


red 
goods, 





‘Down Under’ Comment 


The amazing thing about America 
is that she has armed her allies and 
herself in addition to providing her 
own people with an actual increase in 
civilian purchases.—Keith Murdock, 
Managing Director of the Melbourne, 
Australia, Herald. 











caused the cost of living to skyrocket. 
When they finally did let go, it was with- 
out plan or regulation, and the dumping 
may well have contributed to the de- 
pression of 1920, for no codrdinator was 
appointed until 1921. 

It was only a small surplus, but 10,000 
men worked for four months just to get 
an inventory of it, and when they had 
finished, their work was already out of 
date 
effect which that surplus had on 
1918 


Look back for a moment at the 
\mer- 
icans. For years after hardly a 
lumberjack working in the North Woods 
South but wore an 


Army 


or a farmer in the 
Army shirt. City people wore 
raincoats. Army 
tinued to sell World War I merchandise 
of every description until the 
outbreak of World War II. Nearly every 
home at some time during that period 


and Navy stores con- 


almost 


used articles from the accumulated re- 


serves. Every foreign country bought 


huge quantities of home _ necessities. 


Many a business used Army equipment 
in its transportation or production proc- 
were things which got into 


esses. These 


use; much was scrapped. Travellers 


through America’s industrial areas be- 
came all too familiar with the sight of 
abandoned factories with broken win- 
They 


minders until the day of Pearl Harbor. 


dows. lay there as ghostlike re- 


The pattern of disposition last time 
was chaotic and expensive, both in dol- 


lar returns and human values. 


Maybe we've learned better. Wash- 
ington has been working on the dis- 
posal problem a long time now. One 


agency, the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration, is in charge. It is selling 
25 million dollars’ worth of surplus each 
week now. That is a rate of over a bii- 
lion dollars a year. 
even so, it will take a long lifetime to 


Big business! —but, 


see its end, as much as 75 years. 


Congress and Federal agencies are 





So cool, the joy 
does not pall...So 
light, the jaw does 
not tire...Because 
each CUSTOM- 
BILT PIPE is a 


union of lighter 


LTIH 


stummels and 
bigger bow!ls...No 
breaking-in, either 
---Cured for your 
immediate pleas- 
ure...And styled 
by artists who use 


their imagination 







as well as their 


hands...No two 
r 
alike. 





Pipe illustrated, $8.50. The CUSTOMBILT 

Pipe collection includes a wide range of 

styles at $5, $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50 and 

up. All packaged in handsome gift boxes. 
At better stores everywhere. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC. 
663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Distributors also of Sportsman Pipe Mixture, Sasiend 
Fine English Pipes and Sportsman Toiletries for Men. 























8-PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 





e@ Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... card players. The all 
e Easily stored in § portable playtable forsmall apart 


CLEVER new convenience for 


purpose 


minimum space J ment, den or recreation room 
e@ Official size, 4+ | New improved model. Attrac- 
foot diameter... 9 ti velyfinished,substantially made, 
@ Green felt play- sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 


ing surface... 
@8 nonspill, non 
tip holders for 
glasses and ash- 
trays... 
eMahogany- 
stained, alcohol- 
proof finish . 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago £ 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME, 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter- 
taining At Home."’ it's Free! 


wear out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 
Express collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 






























_ TUXFOLD 


Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 
mene is Ay finest Bill Fold we've ever offered. New style 
extra thin model. Just what every man needs. Cr afted 
from the finest Calfskin obtainable, specially tanned. 
Tough, durable. Beautiful soft texture, shows real qual- 
it expertly stitched, metal re-inforced corners. Size 
3%x5 ch You simply can’t wear out this qu ulity 
roduct. 22-Karat gold name, address, lodge emblem 
ree. ENGRAVING ORDINARILY COSTS $1 s0e xtra. 


tei 

Direct-To-You Only %695 [."'"}) 
Enclose $6.95 Money Order or Check. Sent C.O_D., if 
ou prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. TUXFOLD 
ii lly guaranteed. Your money cheerfully refunded if not 

thoroughly satisfied. Two weeks’ trial. 
Tuxfold makes a per- 
Group Gift Orders fect gift for servicemen, 
henna Xmas or for any occasion. P face gift orders now 
to insure delivery. Tuxfold is a HIGI UALITY, last- 
rsonalized gift. ORDER NOW ONS AONEY-BACK 
AL. Limited Agents, Proposition Avails able. 


ape 
TUX CORPORATION sence toe cnccs: 


Dept. P-108, Chicago 8. 












godd coated FLINTS 
and me SAUL 


The sold coating on RUMIN 


your spark-insurance 
yhter will WORK—better! 
PARK THAT NEVER FAILS! 


or Rockaway. N Y 


S oe ws, PX ond Shige’ Service 


An M IVER =a 


INSTITUTE 
“Today's Learning for Tomorrow’ s Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES—PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 TO 14 
CADET CORPS—Ersinee™ Sif, 
Gymnasium ¢ Indoor Pool « Golf Goume 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph D., Pres., Atascadero, Cali. 


BOOKS tic xorarian 
KS OF ALL 


PPLI BY 
KSELLER 





Jefferson Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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and acting. Some 
penalty for 


legislating, 
haste, the 


thinking, 


are in too much 


which will be graft and waste; some are 


as leisurely as a man planning a vaca- 


tion People are talking everywhere, 


and when they get their talk and their 


thinking straight, 


Con 


perhaps they’ll move 


that will 


gress to 


tool 


Snape programs 


make a out of the surplus which 


otherwise will hang so heavy over our 
heads. Surely the surplus, created in 
the war, must be handled step by step 


demobilization—not aban- 


part of the 
doned like a baby on a doorstep to make 


its own troubled way. 

Around the corner from where I live 
a little store is selling surplus laundry 
soap A haberdashery has a counter 


piled high with Navy dungarees. Macy’s 


has Army blankets Marshall Field’s 
has rubber life rafts. The butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, all are 
going to know about this problem and 


live with it. It’s Uncle Sam’s postwar 
enigma Used badly, it’s a headache! 
Used wisely, this one heritage of the 


war will pave the road to a bright land. 


The Problem Varies 


Shifting from a wartime 
economy, in which Govern- 


M2 ment ownership has figured 
note prominently, back to a pri- 


vate-enterprise basis presents a problem 


which will be especially difficult in post- 
war United States, as the author makes 
clea How other countries are plan- 


ning to dispose of surpluses and Govern- 


ment-owned plants is discussed in the 
following RovTaARIAN articles: 

Australia ls Planning, by J. B. Chifley, Sep- 
te i ! 1944 

Canada Plans to Trade, by George A. Dobbie, 
Ju 1944 


Britain Will Rebuild Better, by F. J 
Al 1944 


Industrial 


Osborn, 


mber, 1943 
Norman G 


India, pictorial, Nove 
Canada’s 27 Crown Companies, by 
Foster, August, 1943 
Australia Plans Jobs, by 
ber, 1943 
Looking Ahead from New Zealand, by 
Lipson, September, 1942 


Decem 


Lloyd Ross 


Leslie 
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These are questions that touch most of 


us pretty directly, and every single one 
of us very importantly: every business- 
man and professional man in every 
community in almost every country in 
the world. 

Well, here’s a new book our library 
may have, or may get if we suggest it: 
Veteran Comes Back, by Willard Waller 


Himself a veteran of World War 1, Wal- 
veterans think and feel, 
getting 
He shows that 


how 
they 
adjusted to civilian life. 


ler knows 


and what have to face in 


in the past the United States has bun- 
gled 
“Our policy is to pay on account of vet- 
erans much, to the wrong 
person, in the wrong manner. We have 
spent many billions on veterans’ claims, 


badly in its treatment of veterans: 


too too late, 





DAY 
W/Z ZL 
CLARION DAY 





There'll come a time when you can 
go to your dealer and order the 
radio of your choice. 

Let’scallitC-Day. CLARION Day! 

On C-Day the dealer who dis- 
plays the CLARION sign will be 
ready to meet your radio needs and 
supply you with fine merchandise 
properly priced. 

The CLARION line will include 
table models, table combinations, 
console combinations, battery sets, 
portables, and chair-sides. 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4640 W. Harrison St. Chicago 44, lil. 
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Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


Direct Importers for 54 Years 
169 N. Wabash Ave., 















There Are So 
Many Reasons Why 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


—are considered the best 
floor coverings obtainable. 
Hand-knotted, they're more 
durable, and with such ex- 
quisite colors and patterns 
they lend themselves beau- 
tifully to any decorative 
scheme. Ours is the largest 
stock in the world. Rugs 
on approval to Rotarians 
and friends. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Dept. R-4 


Chicago |, Illinois 
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yf it has been v ed.” He 
arly that we cal afford to 
iain. 

Waller is not a pessimist, but he 
real dangers. Subversive or- 
levoted to intolerance and 
ilready working out their 
) e the vete ‘And he 
easily capture by dema- 
Waller sa f society 
‘ im first for the uses of 
cratic living There is 
this book t t I’m sorry 
little bette ner in or- 
d clearer in presentation 
tremely valuable and sug- 
one whic] ) east some 
yf every Rotary Club in the 

Ss should read 
e historical part of Veteran 
B will sharpen our appetite 
ng of Ame n history; I 
of a readil hobby that 
1 be ore appropriate right now, 
to prove fruitful. A good 
would be wv one of the 
e-volume histories, to get 
eral view Hockett and 
Land of the Free is ideal 
nose interes written, 
ind of huma letail that 
ast real, and et broad in 


valanced, and dependable. 


ley, each with a 


comment 


page of explanatory 


and historical background. 


If we like to look at pictures in gen- 


eral, our reading of American history 
will be greatly enriched by the more 
than 1,400 of them reproduced in the 
new Album of A erican History, Colo 
nial Period Here are pictured—chiefly 


t 


by the brushes and of contem 


pencils 


both great historical events 


ot 


poraries 
the 
everything from the 
of In 


and everyday life the people 


of the Dec 


signing 


laration to saltcellars 


1ependadence 


and shoe buckles 

Even just a little exploration of the 
resources of our library will probably 
make some of us wish that we knew 
how to use those resources better. To 
that end a very helpful book is Making 
Books Work, by Jennie M. Flexner. Its 
subtitle is “A Guide to the Use of Li- 
braries,” and in its pages Miss Flexner 
tells very simply and interestingly how 


to go about finding the book you want, 
or the best book on the subject in which 


you are interested, and many other 


things that will give added enjoyment 
and practical benefit in using the library. 
libraries. In 


that 


Good users make good 


these present yei and those lie 


ahead, our libraries have greater 


just 


opportunities and responsibilities than 


they have ever had before. By helping 


yurpose there’s the Beards’ them to meet those responsibilities and 
of the United States, a new realize those opportunities we will be 
ork by Charles A. and _ building our communities and enriching 
I our own lives. 
tive sideroads will offer me 
id to special fields Are we Books mentioned, publishers, and prices 
e yee The Library in the Co nunity, edited by 
a That is, do we like to Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Martin (Uni- 
1 mn ‘ > versity of Chicago Press, $2.50).—Veteran 
aper cartoon and do we Comes Back, Willard Waller (Dryden Press, 
em? Then we should try $2.75). —Land of the Free Hockett and 
5 P er eerste: Schlesinger (Macmillan, $3.50) Basic His- 
‘ l of A Centu of American tory of the United States, Charles A. and 
: ‘ > e : “tm nae 9 
toons. by Allan Nevins ¢ Mary R. Beard (New Home Library, 6 
: ’. evins and cents).—A Century of American Political 
Weitenkampf [t contains repro- Cartoons, Allan Nevins and Frank Weiten 
. aie 00 > the kampf (Scribner's, $3.50).—Album of Ame? 
ipproximate l of the ican History, Colonial Period, edited by 
politi toons from James Truslow Adams (Scribner's, $7.50) 
. E Making Boo Wor Jennie M. Flexner 
ferson to 1 e of McKin- (Simon & Schuster, $2). 
Autumn Blooming 
The t woods are like a patchwork quilt; 
But en the sun withdraws its dusty gilt, 
B h and hickory seem to bloom 
Butter-gold again the gloom; 
le y-leafe d, the } aple Ss raise 
R f banners thro gh the haze. 


On cloudless 7 
But when the 
Oaks that n 


Shine like 


Elms that ¢ 


Rust 


rod Sf 
ag f 


Like 


voons, the woods are Indian-hued; 
rain unites with solitude, 

arked a lovers’ tryst 

ypper through the mist; 

ho Autumn’s sigh 

the rainy sky. 


trees grown brighter still, their embers fanned 


By Winter’s challenge blown across the land, 
So this love, this fireside peace, 
Children’s songs and shrilling geese— 
All the little joys of life 
Glow in midst of fear and strife. 


OcTosper, 1944 


—EpiItH GRAMES SCHAY 





SEND GIFT BASKETS OF 


Fabulous Fruit 
FROM OREGON 








The gift only a few 
can receive. Fabulous 
fruit from Blue Goose 
Orchards —du Comice 
Pears, once the luxury 
of French kings, im- 
mense mouth-watering 
Oranges, giant sized red and yellow Delicious Apples, 
Emperor Grapes, White Figs, Nuts, Coachella Valley 
Dates and fascinating Sweets. Piled high in hand- 
woven snow-white baskets, with pompous red bow 


and gleaming cellophane wrapping. 
De luxe size (illustrated), weighing $1095 
about 20 Ibs., prepaid : - 

Smaller Basket, weighing about 15 Ibs. $8.96. 
Christmas Box of 10 to 14 du Comice Pears $295 
Shipments guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition, 
(only military camps at your risk). Supplies are short 


this year, so order quickly! Check or money order. No 
orders oulside U.S no C.O.D.’s 


Send postcard for complete Gift Fruit Catalog in color, Free; 


BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
Americ 


an Fruit Growers, It 





1, Oregon 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E. OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


ARE YOU AN 
OLD MAN ‘' 
AT QUITTING TIME? 


¢ 


ae “ @Doyou think it's all 
right for you to feel so 








WO ~ ) fagged out at quitting 
a) =“ ‘ time? Do you know 
ae P \ why you're so tired? 

—S With many men it’s 
Yo the unsuspected strain 


and “‘drag”’ on deli- 
cate, hidden cords that 
, saps energy. . .and in 
niany cases these 

strains can be relieved 

comfortably with the 

help of a Bauer & Black Suspensory. 


READ THIS FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK! 


\ It shows and tells how men 
in all sorts of occupations 
claim they've found the 
answer to **‘QUITTING 
TIME FATIGUE"... why 
they say they feel years 
younger . . . more active 
...mMmore alive...all 
through the day! 





DON'T FEEL “BUSHED” ANOTHER DAY 
SEND THE COUPON NOW! 


| (BAUER & BLACK 


Division of The Kendall Compan y 
Dept. S-1101 
2500 South Dearborn St., Chicago 16, Ill 


Maybe I'm missing something. Send me your 
booklet on suspensories ... qu 














Suspensories 





Name 


Address 





























T'S all in the know-how ol 
producing halftones and 
color plates that meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
The finisher controls the modu- 
lation of tone or color by tool- 
ing with a “shooter” —lines of 
dots up to 133 to the inch by 
three one-thousandths deep. 
an operation requiring perfect 
co-ordination of eye and hand 
for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or elimination of color. 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
produces photoengraving 
plates whether in black and 
white or color of the highest 
Meta! 
and manpower are a scarce 
commodity—BARNES 
CROSBY COMPANY makes 
the most of both. 


standards of quality. 


Buy More War Bonds and 
Speed the Day of Victory 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO 1, ILL 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 

East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 The 
following story comes from Mrs. Lowell 
1. Young. 


forces, is a member of the Ro- 


whose husband, now in the 
armed 


tary Club of Fairfield, Illinois. 


\ most indignant—and shocked—old 
lady phoned the police department to 
report that two telephone linemen work 
ing in front of her house were disturb- 
ing the peace with their profanity In 
no time at all the police arrived at the 
scene of the disturbance and questioned 
the men. 

“It’s been reported that you fellows 
have been disturbing the peace of this 
neighborhood with your swearing. Is 
that true?” one of them asked 

“Why, no, sir! Not at all!” a lineman 
“Bill, here, was up the pole 
doing a bit of repair work and he asked 


re plied 


me to pass a bucket of hot lead up to 
him. He accidentally tipped it and I 
got it on the back. All that I said was 
simply, ‘Now, Bill, you really must be 


more careful.’ ” 


Lakes Iwice Lold 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear oj 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Handicap 

It’s a fine thing to be a gentleman, 
but it’s an awful handicap in a good 
argument.—Buzz Saw, KANSAS City, MIs- 


SOURI 


Social Note 

“It’s not the work I enjoy,” said the 
taxicab driver, “it’s the people I run 
into.”"—The Eagle, EAGLE LAKE, TEXAS. 


Vountain Mover 

Jack: “My faith could move a moun- 
tain.” 

Jill: “Then you _ had apply 
some of it to those ashes in the base- 
The Spinner, BRAMPTON, ONTAR- 


better 


ment.’ 
10, CANADA, 


Lucky Man 

In the early days in Phoenix—about 
the turn of the century—an old-timer 
was elected justice of the peace. He 
was usual—he knew no law. When 
cases were brought before him, he had 
a fine-looking binder, inside of which 
he had fastened a Sears-Roebuck cata- 
log and he would get out his volume 


¢ 
ys 


with a great flourish, thumb over 
pages, put his finger upon a given px 
and pronounce judgment. 

He did so one day when he had a n 
up for trial. Thumbing over the page 
he put his finger on a point, and sa 
“You are fined $4.98.” The man got 
to expostulate. 

“Sit down, you lunkhead!” 
whispered his lawyer, pulling at | 
coattail. “You’re just plain lucky 
turned to Pants instead of Pianos.”— 
Rotarizonian, PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


hoarse 


Tough Going 

Modern children face the hard prot 
lem of learning good manners witho 
seeing any.—The Lubricator, JACKSON 
VILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Eye Trouble 

When two egotists meet, it’s usually 
a case of an I for an I.—The Rotary 
Advocate, S:iifLBURNE, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Use a minute or two of the early 
Fall days to think up a line to com- 
plete the unfinished limerick below. If 
yours is judged one of the best three 
submitted, you'll receive $2. Send your 
entries to The Fixer, in care of The Ro- 
tarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago |, Illinois. All entries must be 
received by December |.—Gears Eds. 











Close Farr 
A man of great works was Phil Fa 
He stuck to his job like cold tarr, 
But give coin for a cause? 
Say, there he would pause, 


Need a rhyme word to get starte 
Consider: bar, car, jar, mar, spar, sta 


Corner Mourner 

The whole world loves a good sport 
so the actions of “young Jim,” duly re 
corded in an unfinished limerick in Tu: 
RoTARIAN for July, called for much com 
ment. You'll recall the “indictment”: 
A lad who loved fun was young Jim, 
Except when the joke was on him, 

Then he'd sit in the corner 

And look like a mourner, 


From the last lines submitted, Tu: 
FIxER has selected three which, to him, 
best take care of “young Jim”: 

Minus vitamins, vigor, and vim. 
Fred B. Mann, Danville, Illinois 
Who'd been sat upon all through the 
hymn, 
Harry E. Taylor, Kamloops, Brit 
ish Columbia, Canada, Rotarian 
His cup of gloom filled to the brim! 


Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York 


THE ROTARIAN 




















HERY LOOKS easy—but 
AS one mhose erist still 


did you 


the lash of an ill-quided 


jour Groom has naught but 
to? such bow ren as the 


here. They 
ed exceeding accuracy with 


Rot s presented 


»-f pped shafts—and on run- 


Tue SHELL SHORTAGES currently 
ng many an ardent huntsman are 

o RoTARIAN BEN J. JOHNSON, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota He is one 
taken advantage of the new 

n his State legalizing hunting 

h bow and arrow. He had been an 
lent archery hobbyist for several 


ind when the new regulations 
effect in Minnesota, as they 
ve in several other State there was 


ng else to do but try out his aim 
iTtie 
His a as true—and he brought in 
first bucks of the season, an 
vhich brought considerable pub- 
O n and to the luckless buck 
) ©} 
JOHNSON ha nade good use 
i in other ways He has en- 
1ined fellow Fergus Falls Rotarians 
nh his prowess on many occasions, as 
as those in neighboring communi- 
Se ng as instructor of the local 
ery club, he is one of the biggest 
archery has become an at- 
ictive sport in Fergus Falls. 
One of RoTARIAN JOHNSON’S stunts still 
é ngsters talking. He had an 
yncession at the county fair 
t Aut n, with large compelling tar- 
Wit the purchase of a 10-cent 
Dp ent three “practice shots,” 
ten shots for a quarter stamp. He 
aliiy id Stamps 


* + * 
Another Rotarian, 
ho live ot many ar 
v flights to the wes 

s sharp with 
hooting, is CARL H. 
OCKE, Of Hill City, 


th Dakota. 

\fter backing the bill 

hich legalized bow- 
irrow hunting in 
State, he became the 
white man legall 


ake a kill. He was 


ROTARIAN Ben J. Johnson 
f Fergus Falls, Minn., has 
a wide reputation for his 
ibility with the bow and 
irrow. He is pictured here 
with proof that hunting 
big game is really “noth- 
ing,’ if your aim is good. 
With the hunting season 
under way again, he will 
be out after more this year. 





OcToBer, 1944 








lichine Post 


seeking firewood along a creek at the 
time, when he chanced to spy a four- 





point buck. Creeping along on hands 
and knees to a small ledge, he came 
within arrow distance, let fly a steel 
tipped arrow from his vew-wood bow at 
65 feet. One shot was enough. 


What’s Your Hobby ? 


Nearly everyone has one or more hobbies 


lf you are a Rotarian or a member of a Ro 
tarian’s family, THe Groom will be glad to 
list your hobby interest below There is 
just one favor: that you acknowledge any 
correspondence which you receive as a re 


sult of listing 
Writing Cook Book: Mrs. Charles Hall 
(wife of Rotarian collects recipes from Ro- 
tarians in the United States of America and 
other countries), Clayton, Del., U.S.A 
Buttons: Mrs. Earl W. Douglas (wife of 
Rotarian—collects buttons; especially inter- 


ested in china and calico buttons or unusual 
specimens), Box 163, Cass City, Mich., U.S.A 
Coins: R. B. Cummins (collects coins; will 


exchange old and new American coins), 312 
Main St., Great Barrington, Mass., U.S.A 

Old-Fashioned Dolls: Joyce Baker (1/3- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects old- 
fashioned dolls and dolls from other lands; 
also wishes pen pals of 13 and 14), Box 269, 
Bluffton, Ind., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Betty Tubb (daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals in America 16 or 17 
years of age, including boys), 11 Hallam St., 
Bendigo, Australia 

Pen Pals: Phyllis Nachod (15-year-old 


daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals), 17 
Hewett Rd., Wvynecote, Pa., U.S.A 
Proverbs: Mrs. M. Arnette Bullock (moth- 


er-in-law of Rotarian—collects contemporary 
proverbs), 208 N. 16th St., Lumberton, N. C 
U.S.A. 

Playing Cards: Anne Christine Newton 
(10-year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
playing cards; will trade), 2916 Warrington 
Rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio, U.S.A 

Match Covers: Jack L. Potts (12-year-old 
son of Rotarian—collects match covers; u 


exchange), 24 Medina St., Rittman, Ohio 
U.S.A 

Posteards: Dorothy A. Fletcher (15-year 
old daughter of Rotaria collects postcard 


from every land; will exchange with boys 
and girls of same age from any part of the 
Rotary world), 2086 Quilchena Crescent, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Tue HospeyHorse Groom 

















LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


-+.Forge chead, win 
special assignments 
promotion, better job 
in global peace time 
opportunities through 
ability to speak a for 
eign language 
MASTER A NEW LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 


LINGUAPHONE 


The world-famous Linguaphone Converse 
tional Method brings voices of native teach- 
ers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. You learn the 
new language by LISTENING. It's amaz 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
HOME-STUDY COURSES IN 29 LANGUAGES 
Send for FREE book— 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


46 RCA Bidg., New York 20 « Circle 7-0830 





~~ TINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, = = 
46 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
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54 INCH 
DIAMETER 


CLUB-SIZE 
ALL-GAME 






° 
EXTRA LARGE 






sun ACE CARD 
NONGL ARE TABLE 


GREEN FELT TOP 
e 
8 INDIVIDUAL 
SHIP 


ertect all-game 
table tor club or home 


. use. Extra large playing area. 
COMPARTMENTS Lots of bean room. Center 





7 
8 HOLDERS FOR pedestal provide firm support, 
GLASSES AND eliminates bothersome in-the- 


ASH TRAYS way corner legs. Substantially 
© made. Rich Mahogany finish, 
a alcohol-proofed. Custom-made 
FOR COMPACT —10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 








if not pleased. Order today. 


HOME EQUIPMENT CO., DEPT.J-!7 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL 


EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 
Headquarters for gaine room equip 
ment... accessories for the home 
Unusual games, novelties, barbecue 
supplies, etc. Write for**Successful 
Entertaining At Home."’ It's Free! 














U. S. NAVY Sweetheart 
Pin With Guard 


NEW!" 


No. 541-567 covy 
Sweetheart P 





esale Price List o 
line of Army, Navy, Marine and 
U S.C. G. "iewel ry. Free Illustrated Circular upon 


DEALERS! Write ss for Who 


requ 








HERFF. ge CHICAGO, INC., Mtg. Jewelers 
Dept. T-R. W. Randoiph St Chicago 1 att. 





STAMPS for coucctors 


now bring good prices, so why not sell me your 
old collection that is no longer of any interest? 
I also buy accumulations, mixtures, ete. Am 
especially anxious to get old envelopes mailed be 
fore 1890 If your firm gets foreign mail, I will 
buy those envelopes also Send both your U. 8 
and Foreign for my cash offer or write details 


Ref. Wayne County Nat'l Bank D, B. BATTLES 
a2 44 WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Four 
Objects 
OF 


on opportunity for service 
12) High ethical stondords 


ness of all useful occupotions, 


Rotary 


Last Page 


IF THE WORLD 
needed one further and final rea- 
son for trying to make the next 
peace stick, the robot bomb is 
probably it. In this impersonal, 
indiscriminate dispenser of ruin 
lies a threat to man’s life upon the 
earth; it could send him under- 
ground to dwell as a troglodyte. 
The troglodytes, you recall, were 
a race of early men who lived in 
caves near the Dead Sea. They 
feared the open spaces, screeched 
like owls—and probably never 
bathed. Modern man is much 
smarter than the troglodyte—but 
maybe he will have to prove it. 





BY THE TIME 
these lines see print, the last of 
the “ro-bombs” of World War II 
may have crossed the English 
Channel. But before the weapon 
slips from speech and mind— 
which will be a long time in South- 
ern England—Rotary Clubs may 
find it worth while to dwell for a 
meeting on “the morality of war- 
fare,” starting with, and working 
backward from, the robot bomb 
and its specialty of “killing in the 
void,” which Vera Micheles Dean, 
of the Foreign Policy Association, 
calis “the gruesome reductio ad 
absurdum of war.” For an insight 
into the national mind of the peo- 
ple whose inventors perfected 
“V-1," read Thomas Mann else- 
where in this issue. A German 
exile and a great democrat, he ap- 
peals to his countryman in Nazi- 
dom to “learn to live again as man 
and brother among his kind.” 


ROTARY AROUND 
the Baltic was a headline which 
appeared frequently in this maga- 
zine back in the days of peace. 
With the weight of war lifting 
somewhat from that quarter of the 


(4 


The To encourage and foster the ideo! of 


service os a basis of worthy enterprise 
in porticulaor to encourage ond foster ice by every Rotarian to his personal 
(1) The development of cocauaintance as 
business ond understanding, goodwill, and peace 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ord the 
dignifying by each Rotorion of his occu 


Ps 
ta 


pation os an opportunity to serve society 
(3) The applicction of the ideal of serv- 





business, and community life 
(4) The advancement of international 


ond professional men united in the ideal 


through a world fellowship of business is 
of service. 





earth, it is time for another such 
roundup of Rotary news from it. 
International Director C. Harald 
Trolle, writing from his home in 
Kalmar, Sweden, supplies the de- 
tails: In Finland, where the guns 
have at last ceased firing, the Ro- 
tary Clubs go on meeting as they 
have throughout the war. Ata 
Conference of their District (69) 





A Maharajah on Rotary 


To my mind, the success of the 
movement lies in the simplicity of its 
creed and in its freedom from all re- 
ligious and political predilections. It 
believes in fellowship as the solvent 
of social evils. It teaches the indi- 
vidual to see other people's point of 
view and to serve the cause of the 
community and of humanity at large 
according to his aptitudes and oppor- 
tunities. A good Rotarian is, in the 
truest sense, a citizen of the world. 

—His Highness the Maharajah 


of Mysore, India, in a speech 
to Rotarians of District 91. 











held last May in Vasa, they re- 
élected Jon Hartman, an insur- 
ance man of Turku-Abo, as their 
Governor, and even held a “‘ladies’ 
night.” In Denmark, Rotary 
is working well—with 53 Clubs 
operative. Eight of these have 
sprung up in the past year and 
thus are in provisional status. ... 
In Norway, says Director Trolle, 
there is no Rotary, yet he has re- 
ceived greetings from former Ro- 
tarians there who report that they 
are as well as they could be, things 
being what they are.... In 
Sweden new Clubs have been or- 
ganized and the goal is a total of 
50... . How former Rotarians 
are faring in the three little na- 
tions on the east coast of the Baltic 
Sea—Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania—is not known... . On the 


Printed m U S.A. — W. F, Halli Printing Co 





whole, Rotary’s lines in this region 
have held far better than one 
dared hope—and the dawn of 
world peace will doubtless find 
Rotarians around the Baltic eage: 
to rebuild and to expand. 





ROTARY IS KNOWN 
pretty widely around the earth 
But is it known—really known— 
on your own Main Street? A news- 
paper clipping just come to hand 
tells of a Wisconsin housewife who 
walked into a stationery store and, 
from a stack of legal forms, se- 
lected a promissory-note blank 
“This is the sort of thing you fill 
out and then have it sworn to by a 
Rotarian, isn’t it?” she asked 
There’s a job of public relations 
ahead for someone in that town— 
for either the local Rotary Club or 
the notary publics. 


TENNYSON WARNED 
against one good custom corrupt- 
ing the world but here’s one we 
would take our chances on. It’s 
the old British procedure of pre- 
senting a vote cf thanks to a 
speaker—not just a stiff gesture of 
formal politeness, not a quick 
“thank you” from the chairman 
with his hand on the gong, but a 
few words of comment on the 
speech spoken with sincerity. The 
English designate a man for the 
job, usually in advance. Perhaps 
he will not agree with the speak- 
er’s remarks, and, if so, he ex- 
plains why, sometimes seriously 
and sometimes with barbless wit. 
3ut regardless of what he says, 
he endeavors to make the guest 
speaker feel that his audience is 
grateful for the expression of his 
viewpoint and for his presence. 
Such remarks round out a pro- 
gram with dignity and with grace. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR 
for October 8-14: National Fire 
Prevention Week (in the United 
States). ... October 10: the 33rd 
anniversary of the Republic of 
China. .. . October 31: Halloween. 
Each Club to its own observance— 
remembering that fire is the worst 
of home-front saboteurs .. . that 
China has ridden out seven years 
of war. that servicemen like 
to duck for apples too. 


_— = C. L4G 14 
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This Is the House That 
Will Never Be Built — UNLESS 


Count the vacant lots in your community. How 
many will be filled with postwar homes? 


Few, if any — wn/ess— you start your city’s postwar 
planning now! 

You can protect your citizens — encourage a sub- 
stantial after-the-war home development program 
by reducing or even eliminating the heavy burden 
of postwar municipal taxes. 


You can do this with the direct profits a Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel-operated Light and Power Plant 
can make for your city. 


Plan now —be sure your municipality heads the 
list when deliveries are resumed. 


For further information write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, 


Illinois. There is no obligation. 








BUY WAR BONDS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


WATER SYSTEMS 

SCALES 

MOTORS STOKERS 

GENERATORS FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


DLESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS 


® | )iesels 








BaRUst W MCALLISTER 


1240 HEATHERWAY 
AMM ARBOR WICH 
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